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SHORT-HORN TYPES FKOM THE BRITISH ROYAL SHOW. 
COW, BEAUTY, WINNER IN THE MILK-AND-BEEF CLASS. HEIFER, WHITE HEATHER, WINNER IN THE BEEF CLASS 
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Agents Wantep—In many localities subsertp- 
tlons to Waliaces’ Farmer are received and for- 
warded by friends of the paper who act as club 
agents. If therets no club agentin your nelghbor- 
hood, write to us for rates, blanks, ete. 





ADVERTISEMENTS Of meritorious articles needed 
by the farmer solicited Frauds and trrespousible 
firms are net Knowtngly advertised, and we will take 
it asa favor if any readers advise us promptly should 
they have reason to question the rellablilty of auy 
firm which patronizes our advertising columns. 
Discriminating advertisers recognize Wallaces’ 
Farmer as the best medium in the West through 
which to reach the most intelligent and up-to-date 
farmers. Rates can be had on application. No dis 
gulsed advertisements are accepted at any price. 

CoMMUNICATIONS are solicited from practical farm- 
ers. Names and addresses must accompany all com 
munications, although they need nut necessarily be 
Dubiished. 





Puorograrns of farm scenes are gladly recetved, 
and will be reproduced tf of general tnterest, and 
clear enough to make satisfactory plates. 

Qvestions—Subscribers are at Iberty to ask 
Questions on any phase of agricultural work, and 
Will be answered as promptly and carefully as posst 
bie, either through the paperor by mall. We donot 
answer questions for those who are not subscribers. 
When writing for information, always give name and 
Postodice address, and enclose a two-cent stamp. 

All correspondence should be directed to the paper 
and not to any Individual connected with tt, 
Entered at Des Moines, lowa, as second-class matter 


MIDSUMMER SOWING OF ALFALFA. 


During the past few years many ex- 
periments in growing alfalfa have 
been made in the states east of the 
Some of 





Missouri river, and south. 
these have. been a pronounced suc- 
cess; others partial or complete fail- 
ures. Whether successes or failures, 
they have been valuable in enabling 
the farmers in’ this great 
where heretofore it was 


section, 
supposed 
alfalfa could not be grown, to deter- 
mine the conditions under which it 
may be grown successfully. 

It is now quite well settled that 
alfalfa can be grown successfully in 
the humid section, provided the soil is 
well drained either naturally or arti- 
ficially, that it has a porous subsoil, 
that it is not acid, that water will not 
lie on it.in the winter through being 
exceedingly flat; and provided further, 
that it is reasonably rich, that it is 
supplied with inoculating bacteria 
either directly or indirectly, and that 
a good stand has been secured and 
free from weeds. This last is one ot 
the most important considerations, 
and hence the time of sowing alfalfa 
is one of the most important matters 
to be determined. 

We have not urged the growing of 
alfalfa in the humid section as a sub- 
stitute for clover, for the simple 
reason that it does not fit into the 
rotation in the corn belt nearly so 
well as clover; but we have taken the 
position that every farmer, especially 
those engaged in sheep growing and 
in dairying, can well afford to have 
from five to ten acres on each eighty 
or quarter section, but should ordi- 
narily stop at that. 

Just when to sow, it and how, so as 
to secure a full stand—-for a half stand 
of alfalfa is no stand—and at the same 
time secure freedom from weed 
growth is one thing which every farm- 
er who wishes to be successful must 
find out. After studying the matter 
quite thoroughly for years, we have 
hit upen a plan which brings the an- 
swer, and that is to sow in mid- 
summer, after cultivating the land so 
as to germinate and kill as many 
weeds as possible. 

Our own preference in Iowa is to 
sow from the 20th to the 25th’ of 
August on land that has been so thor- 
oughly cultivated that the weeds, both 
those that germinate in the spring 
and those that germinate in mid- 
summer, are killed; and when there 
is a sufficient supply of moisture 
stored in the soil to insure rapid and 
complete germination. This gives us 
a full stand. 

Our theory is that the land must be 
so managed that weeds, of which blue 
grass and white clover are the worst, 
shall be so thoroughly destroyed that 
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they will give no trouble for at least 
a year ortwo. There is not much dif- 
ficulty about annual weeds; for if a 
full stand is once secured these will 
be prevented from seeding by the 
three cuttings of the altalfa during 
the season. 

We would not sow land to alfalfa 
that is infested with perennial weeds 
such as quack grass and Canada this- 
tle; for these grow from the root and 
will increase from year to year. We 
would not undertake to sow alfalfa on 
a blue grass sod that had been broken 
up and put in corn this year. For no 
matter how thorough the cultivation 
in any one year, there will be enough 
grass left to bother the next year. 

We think the best way is to take 
wheat, oats, or barley stubble on land 
that has been in corn one or two years 
and thoroughly cultivated. Remove 
the crop at the earliest possible mo- 
ment, then disk the stubble thoroughly 
and frequently, disking crosswise and 
lapping half, and then disking once a 
week until time for seeding. The cul- 
tivation in corn for a year or two, if 
properly done, will have germinated 
most of the weeds. The crop of small 
grain will have smothered out those 
that germinate in the spring. The 
thorough disking and harrowing will 
have germinated and sprouted the fall 
weeds, and at the same time stored up 
moisture, 

Then if the alfalfa is sown at the 
rate of twenty to twenty-five pounds 
per acre and harrowed in it will be 
free from the weed pest that year. If 
a stand is secured, this itself will keep 
the weeds down for the first year. 
Then if it is properly harrowed the 
second spring and disked thoroughly 
every year afterwards there is a 
chance at least of postponing the day 
when blue grass and white clover will 
come in and take it. 

If any of our readers intend to ex- 
periment with alfalfa this year, we 
advise them to follow this course. We 
have found by experience that alfalfa 
can be grown on the land described 
and prepared as above suggested, and 
that it will yield from three to five 
tons per acre the next season, and 
for some years afterwards if properly 
disked. For this alfalfa is worth con- 
siderably more than clover hay ton for 
ton; and while it can not always be 
secured in as good condition as in the 
semi-arid section, it nevertheless is an 
exceedingly valuable feed and the best 
balance that we know of for silage 
when fed to dairy cows. 

Another reason for growing alfalfa 
is that years will come when there 
will be a short hay crop through 
drouth, and alfalfa then furnishes a 
permanent meadow superior to any 
other of which we have any knowl- 
edge. It must be borne in mind, how- 
ever, that the preparation must be 
thorough, as alfalfa growing is not 
farming, but gardening; and unless 
you have the seed bed prepared as 
you would a bed in the garden for 
planting vegetables, it is quite as well 
not to undertake it. Remember that 
a half stand is no stand; and it had 
better be plowed up and reseeded than 
allowed to fill up with weeds and 
grass, which a half stand will cer- 
tainly do. 

In the sections west of the Missouri 
we would follow the same principle 
but would use a different method. In 
that section we would prefer to take 
a piece of corn stubble, disk it thor- 
oughly early in the spring, grow noth- 
ing on it that season, but disk or har- 
row it once a week so as to prevent 
weed growth; and then any time in 
June or July when there is sufficient 
moisture in the soil we would sow the 
alfalfa as above suggested. When you 
go one hundred miles west of the Mis- 
souri you can not always depend on 
having sufficient moisture in the soil 
nor on putting it in proper condition 
afier removing an oats crop; and it 
is better to do without a crop than 
to run the risk of having a partial 
stand. What is needed is soil in the 
finest possible physical condition, with 
the weeds in it germinated and killed 
as far as possible, a supply of moisture 
at the time of sowing sufficient to in- 
sure germination, and the sowing 
done at a time of the year that will 
enable the plant to make a growth of 
at least a foot before winter. 

This small acreage east of the Mis- 
souri can be used to great advantage 
as a hog pasture, provided you do not 
put on more than one brood sow to 
the acre and mow it for hay when it 





begins to bloom. It can also be used 
to great advantage as a soiling crop 
for dairy cows, or other stock for that 
matter, in a period of short pasture. 
The hay can be utilized to great ad- 
vantage for keeping brood sows 
through the winter with the minimum 
of corn. It is also a fine thing for feed 
for chickens. In fact, there are so 
many ways in which a small acreage 
can be utilized to advantage, that we 
advise every farmer who has land at 
all adapted to it to sow a few acres, 
using the methods above suggested. 

We would not advise sowing it in 
the spring, although some _ farmers 
have had success in that way. We 
would not advise sowing it as late as 
fall wheat; but sow in midsummer, 
the precise time being determined by 
the conditions as above outlined. The 
farmer east of the Missouri will be 
reasonably safe if he gets it sown any 
time from the middle to the 25th of 
August. We would prefer the earlier 
sowing in the northern portions of our 
territory. The farmer in the drier sec- 
tions should sow only when he has 
sufficient moisture in the ground to 
insure prompt germination. 





CLOVER HAY OR CLOVER STRAW. 


Whether a man has clover hay or 
clover straw to put into his mow de- 
pends on the time he cuts it. If he 
allows it to stand until the heads are 
all turned brown, as many farmers 
do from preference and as all farmers 
are sometimes compelled to do by the 
weather, and could get the unbiased 
opinion of an experienced old cow, 
who has been accustomed to eating 
clover hay, he would be very likely 
to change his methods whenever pos- 
sible. She would say to him: How 
can you expect me to furnish milk on 
stuff of this kind? If he cuts his 
clover when it is in full bloom, that 
is, when one-third of the heads are 
turned brown, and can evaporate the 
sap through the leaves before their 
structure is destroyed by the heat, he 
will then have clover hay one ton of 
which is worth two or three tons of 
clover straw. 

Unfortunately, to a good many 
farmers clover hay is clover hay with- 
out reference to when it was cut or 
the method by which it was cured, 
whether it is sunburned by long ex- 
posure to the excessive heat of the 
sun or it was cured so as to retain all 
its feeding value. Bear in mind that 
all clover hay is not clover hay; that 
very much of it is nothing but clover 
straw. Farmers are often compelled 
by the season to make clover straw 
instead of clover hay. Many of them, 
however, seem to prefer straw to hay. 





INTO EMPTY CRIBS AND BINS. 


Manifestly, the crop, whether of 
small grain or corn, that will be har- 
vested this year will fall into bins 
empty, swept and garnished, and this 
notwithstanding the fair sized crops 
of all these grains harvested last year. 
The amount of grain on hand in farm- 
ers’ hands when spring opens is some- 
thing that it is very difficult to esti- 
mate; but in view of the price for 
wheat that has prevailed during the 
past six months, it is hardly possible 
that there should be any considerable 
amount left on the farms. Even when 
the roads are bad farmers will in some 
Way manage to get wheat to the sta- 
tion when it is bringing a dollar a 
bushel and over. Therefore the wheat 
harvest, whether it be large or small, 
will certainly fall into empty bins this 
year. 

The same may be said of corn. 
Farmers are writing us to ask whether 
it will pay to feed corn at seventy- 
five cents a bushel to pigs, showing 
that this is the rate between farmers 
in the country. It is not possible to 
conceive that there is any consider- 
able amount of corn beyond the re- 
quirements of the farm in farmers’ 
hands when they can get even sixty 
cents a bushel. The same is true of 
oats and rye and barley. 

This condition surely promises good 
prices for the next year, whether the 
crop be large or small. Soon after 
the first of July wheat will begin to 
come on the market, which will no 
doubt lower the price in time. This, 
however, means that the world will 
begin to eat the wheat crop of 1909 
not later than the first of August, and 
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that by the first of January a very 
large portion of this crop will have 
gone into actual consumption. 

There will undoubtedly this year be 
a very great rush on the part of farm- 
ers to thresh out of the shock and thus 
get the higher price prevailing at the 
beginning of the year. We hope this 
will not change the practice of farm- 
ers who have been stacking tleir 
grain in years past. This year the 
men who threshed out of the shocl 
which farmers in the northwest anid 
the extreme west are obliged to do, 
received much lower prices than those 
who stacked their grain, threshed out 
of the stack, and were _ sufficiently 
forehanded to hold it for the high 
prices that have been prevailing for 
the last three months. Someone must 
hold this grain from one harvest to 
another and, as we have often pointed 
out, the place to hold it is in the 
farmer’s’ granary. If the farmer 
wishes to hold his grain with safety 
in his granary he must in these humid 
climates stack it and thresh out of 
the stack. 





THE WINTER WHEAT CROP. 

Last week we published the govern- 
ment report on the condition of wheat 
and other crops. We give in a nut- 
shell the present conditions so far as 
known. Our acreage of winter wheat 
was cut down 2,438,000 acres. There 
is an increase of 1,183,000 acres re- 
ported in the spring wheat crop. This 
makes the total acreage of both crops 
46,262,000 acres, as compared with 
47,517,000 acres in 1908. Reduced to 
bushels, the June 1, 1909, promise is 
for a total wheat crop of 692,000,000 
bushels, against a promise for. the 
same date last year of 737,000,000 
bushels, and a final official yield last 
year of 665,000,000 bushels. 

The winter wheat crop is mostly 
made now, and there will not likely 
be any serious change from the report 
of June list, which was 5.3 per cen 
below June Ist iast year. The spring 
wheat crop is yet to be made, with 
flood and drouth and smut and fros! 
to combat. It would not surprise us, 
therefore, if the total wheat crop 
would not fulfill its promise and in- 
stead of being 27,000,000 bushels shor 
of what it was last year it may be 
50,000,000 or even 100,000,000 short. 

Many years ago, when a young man, 
we took dinner with a farmer who had 


a most promising field of spring 
wheat. We complimented him upon 


it. Taking compassion on our youth 
and inexperience, he said: “Young 
man, it is the Lord makes the spring 
wheat crop. From the time it goes 
out of your hand until it comes back 
in the bushel you can make no re- 
liable estimate.” 





STALLION PURCHASE. 


An Oklahoma subscriber writes: 

“A buys a Percheron stallion from B’s 
agent. The registration papers which 
are given with the stallion describe 
him as being four years old in June, 
1909, dark brown with no white. A 
veterinary surgeon here says that he 
is coming six and has a little white 
under the foretop. A is not a judge 
of horses’ mouths and supposed he 
was getting what the papers called 
for. What recourse has A on B? A 
gave his note for the horse. Can B 
collect on the note?” 

If the horse is represented to A to 
be four years old and his registration 
papers give that as his age, then if 
he is six years old he is evidently no! 
the horse described by the registra- 
tion papers, and there is either an 
error in the papers or there has been 
misrepresentation in selling the horse 
and a possible falsification of the ped- 
igree. In a case of this sort A cer 
tainly has recourse against B. Wit! 
regard to the small amount of white 
under the foretop, if this is the only 
white on the horse it would be entirels 
natural to describe him as a horse 
without white, in asmuch as the white 
is covered and easily overlooked. 

A should first give B a chance to 
explain the discrepancy between the 
age given in the pedigree and the real 
age of the horse as shown by the 
teeth, and refuse to pay the note pend- 
ing a satisfactory explanation. If B 
does not indicate a willingness to set- 
tle the matter A should put it in the 
hands of an attorney. 
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GROWING WINTER WHEAT. 


On account of the prevailing high 
prices for wheat, whether 
spring, many of our readers will be 
tempted to sow winter wheat this fall. 
They might be subjected to a good 
many more dangerous’ temptations 
than this. The temptation would be 
stronger were it not that all kinds of 
farm crops have been bringing high 
prices, and are likely to do so for 
some time to come. 

We are quite sure that the area for 
winter wheat might be extended north 
in the corn belt much farther than il 
is now: or, to put it in another way, 
it might move northward more rapidly 
than it has been doing in recent years. 
If they do undertake to grow winter 
wheat and reduce the oats acreage, 
from the decrease of which the in- 
crease in the acreage of winter wheat 
is most likely to come, we hope they 


winter or 


will go about it intelligently and in 
such a way as will go far to insure 


success. 

We speak of it at this season be- 
cause we wish them to be thinking 
about it, as it is only a few weeks un- 
til it will be necessary for them to 
take the first steps to make success 
reasonably if not absolutely certain. 
There is no profit in a crop of winter 
wheat of average yield or under. If 


ihe tarmer is not reasonably sure of 
growing more than fifteen or sixteen 
bushels of winter wheat to the acre, 
we advise him not to grow it. He 
should not be satisfied any year with 
less than twenty bushels or an aver- 
age of less than twenty-five. We 
therefore wish to point out some 


ihings that must be done if he is to 
secure these profitable crops. 


First, winter wheat requires rich 
land. It is folly to take a piece of 
worn out land and put it in winter 
wheat to rest it. Worn out land will 
not grow a satisfactory crop of win- 
ier wheat, and something should be 
done to improve its fertility before 


growing winter wheat on it at all. It 
is not easy to land too rich for 
winter wheat, unless you apply barn 
yard manure in such quantities as to 
greatly increase the growth of straw 
and thus invite lodging. 

Next, it is not possible to secure a 
good crop of winter wheat unless you 
have a variety suited to the climate. 
In the latitude of St. Louis or Kansas 
City soft varieties do best, but north, 
at least in the corn belt, hard varie- 
ties do better, sucn as Turkish Red, 
Karkov, Buda Pesth, which we sus- 
pect are all different names for the 
same variety of wheat, a variety in- 
troduced into Kansas some years ago 


get 


from Crimea. These varieties do not 
grow rank in straw, nearly always 
more than fulfill the promise of the 


spring, and will endure the winter cli- 
mate on soil properly prepared. 

A soil lacking drainage, whether 
natural or artificial, is not adapted to 
winter wheat. A field with an im- 
pervious subsoil and so level that it 
will permit water to stand on the sur- 
face in the winter, or with a subsoil 
so impervious that it will not permit 
the water to sink down, is not adapted 
to winter wheat. 

The best preparation for winter 
wheat is a clover sod on which a crop 


of corn has been grown. The crop of 
corn takes the rank richness out of 
the land and still leaves enough fer 
tility to grow a paying crop. In the 
southern part of our territory and 
where corn is harvested either for the 
silo or for the shock, the cheapest 
way to grow winter wheat is to disk 
this corn stubble, if necessary, or if 


disking is not necessary, to drill the 


wheat in on the corn stubble, the eul 
tivation of the corn having prepared 
a seed bed not far from ideal. 

We do not advise this north of the 
latitude of central lowa, for the reason 
that the corn crop can not be removed 
early enough to sow the wheat in time 
to make sufficient growth to cover the 


ground. Therefore the proper wav is 
to follow the corn with oats or barley 





Then as soon as possible after thi 
crop is harvested disk the land to pre 

vent clod formation. Then plow a 
early as possible, harrowing direct 

after the plow and once a week be 
iween that and seeding time. Then 
drill in the wheat as above described 
early in September, preferably about 
the 5th or 10th, having first cleaned 
it thoroughly. Growers north of the 


get 


best result 
oth, although 


line indicated the 
from sowing about the 
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in southern Iowa seeding from the 
20th to the 25th has been rewarded 
with the greatest success. 

We are quite sure that if our read- 
ers will follow these outlines, in a 
small way at first if they are doubt- 
ful, they will find that it is possible 
to grow winter wheat on well drained 
lands over the entire states of lowa, 
Illinois and Nebraska, southern South 
Dakota, and possibly even southern 
Minnesota. 

We shall need all the wheat we are 
likely to grow in the future, and we 


expect the world will pay us good 
prices. More wheat must be grown in 


the corn belt than ever before if prices 
are to be kept within reasonable 
limits. Our reasons for making this 
statement are as follows: 

Nothing is more certain than that 
the continuous cultivation of winter 
wheat, as practiced in Kansas and 
Oklahoma year after year, will im- 
poverish the land until it will cease to 
produce paying crops. This is even 
more generally true in the Dakotas, in 
northern Iowa, and in Minnesota. 
This is history. In our boyhood days 
we used to read of the wheat crops 
of the Geneseo valley. Spring wheat 
was grown over Indiana, Illinois, Mis- 
souri, Kansas, and Iowa. Except in 
northwestern Iowa very little spring 
wheat is grown here now. It has dis- 
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the hive, it simply cuts its way in 
and drags the worm out. If there is 
a large section infested it simply cuts 
it out and lets it drop to the bottom 
of the hive. Worms will take a weak 
hive even of Italians; and so the way 
to avoid this is to keep your hive 
strong. Better put two weak hives 
together, which can easily be done by 
killing one of the queens and letting 
one hive be queenless for three days. 


They can then be put together with- 
out damage. Another point: If the 
hive is somewhat weak, restrict the 


opening so as to give the bees a bet- 
ter chance to defend it. You will 
have no troubie with worms if you 
will get Italian queens and keep your 
hives strong. 





THE PROBLEM OF THE HUNGRY 
STOMACH. 


Every now and then some wise man 
rises up and tells us that the world is 
likely to go hungry. Sir William 
Crooks fifteen years ago predicted 
that the world would begin to feel 
hollow at the stomach in 1931. A re- 
cent writer in Collier’s does not pre- 
dict so great a calamity as that, but 
from statistics compiled from figures 
furnished by the Department of Agri- 
culture concludes that we will cease 





SATURDAY EVENING. 


(Photo by courtesy 


appeared from all the other states 
mentioned and is disappearing in the 
direction of our northern boundary. 
Even the rich wheat lands of Canada 
can not stand this continuous growing 
of wheat after wheat, especially where 
resort is had to summer fallowing. 


Even the semi-arid sections, rich as 
they are, can not endure continuous 
cropping of either spring or winter 
wheat, or soft or durum wheat, year 
afticr year without declining in fer- 
tility. 

The fact is we have kept up our 
production of wheat in recent years 
mainly by breaking up virgin areas 


heretofore uncultivated at all. Virgin 
acres are scarce now, and will become 
searcer year by year; while the con 
tinuous cultivation of wheat after 
wheat will wear out the land faster 
tnan it will be possible to put virgin 


acres into cultivation. The supply ot 
wheat for the future must therefore 
depend on better farming and the 
growing of winter varieties. 

An Iowa correspondent writes that 
he has a number of hives of bees, that 
they seem to do well, but that he lost 
some stands during the winter from 
worms, and wishes to know how to 
prevent such loss. 

First, have nothing but Italian 
queens. Second, keep your hives 
strong. Why? The Italian bee is a 
good housekeeper. It is courageous 


loves its home, fights for it, and keeps 





the hive clean when it has any sort 
of opportunity to do so. The littl 
native black bee is fussy, cowardly, 
and a poor housekeeper. Therefore it 
your queens have been crossed with 
native bees, which they are likely to 
be, the black blood predominates and 
the worms find lodgment in the hive 
The bee moth, the parent of the 
orm is found in the summer time 
about every hive. It seeks an oppor 
nity to lay its eggs in the du on 
the floor; and these are carried on the 
feet the bees into the combs. The 
lary of this bee moth wor! it Way 
through the heart of the comb, spi 
its web, which entangles the legs and 
wings of the larvae so that they ar 


not able to mature into bees. 
if the Italian bee finds 


a worm 1h 
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to be exporters of wheat in the next 
five years. In this we think he comes 
a great deal nearer being correct than 
Sir William Crooks. 

However, in his arguments and il- 
lustrations he leaves out two very im- 
portant considerations. His statement 
of exports to foreign countries is con- 


fined to wheat alone, and leaves out 
the very important element of wheat 
in the form of flour. This export of 


wheat in the shape of flour is an ex- 
ceedingly important item. For exam- 
ple, in the year 1905 we exported 
114,000,000 bushels of wheat and near- 
ly 20,000,000 barrels of flour, or the 
equivalent of almost another 1060,000,- 
vO0 bushels. In 1904 we exported 
44,000,000 bushels of wheat and 17,- 
000,000 barrels of flour. Counting five 
bushels to the barrel, we exported 
nearly twice as much wheat in the 
form of flour as we did in the grain. 
In 1905 we exported a little over 4,000,- 


000 bushels of wheat in the form of 
grain and nearly 9,000,000 barrels of 
flour, or about 45,000,000 bushels. In 


35,000,000 bushels of 
Wheat and 14,000,000 barrels of flour, 
or nearly 70,000,000 bushels. In 1907 
we exported over 76,000,000 bushels of 
wheat and nearly 16,000,000 barrels of 
flour, or 80,000,000 bushels. (See Re- 
port of the Department of Agriculture 


1906 we exported 


for 1907, pages 750 and 751.) 

Whether we export in the form of 
wheat or flour depends on two con- 
siderations: The comparative rail 
road freights of wheat and flour, and 
the price the bran and shorts will 
command in the old country. From 
these exports of flour, however, must 
he deducted a very uncertain but 
doubtless large amount of wheat im 
ported from Canada and milled in 
iransit, on which the millers receive a 
drawback equal to 99 per cent of the 
duty. 

The most seriou mistake of the 
writer in Collier's, however, lies in the 
following ement “The Ameri 
cans as a people are still given to 
bonanza enterpri With quick re- 
lnins. Wheat is not a crop which pays 


for intensive fertilization, at least un 


der the conditions in which the west- 
ern continent lives and farms. The 
first few years of a wheat area, while 
the soil is still strong with its virgin 


strength, is the period of great protits. 
The whole history of American wheat 
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has been a history of the abandon- 
ment of farms which have lost their 
virgin strength.” 

This is partly true, but misleading. 
About two-thirds of the wheat now 
grown in the United States is winter 
wheat. With the exception of that 
grown in central and western Kansas, 
Oklahoma, and Colorado, this winter 
wheat is grown under rotation and 
not on bonanza methods. It is only a 
question of time when the farmers in 
the sections mentioned will be obliged 
to abandon their wholesale or bonanza 
methods of growing wheat and grow it 
under rotation. 

He is, however, correct in the state- 


ment—substantially—that wheat can 
be grown most profitably on virgin 
soils. This, however, is only for a 


short period, depending on the natural 
fertility of the soil. From ten to fif- 
teen years of spring wheat growing 
will exhaust the fertility of the ordi- 
nary prairie lands to a point where 
wheat can not be grown profitably, but 
will not exhaust the land for wheat 
growing under rotation. 

The wheat lands of England at one 
time were so reduced in fertility by 
bad farming that the yield was not 
more than ten or twelve bushels per 
acre. By adopting a rotation § the 
wheat lands of that country now aver- 
age thirty bushels and over. There 
are thousands of acres now yielding 
from fifteen to thirty bushels of win- 


ter wheat that were supposed to be 
exhausted for wheat, yielding only 
cight to ten bushels per acre as a 


growing. 
wheat is 
seventeen 


result of continuous wheat 
While our yield of winter 
only about fourteen to 

bushels per acre, a very little really 
good farming will increase the yield 
to twenty and twenty-five and possi- 
bly in the far future to thirty bushels. 

There is nothing that will quicken 
the intelligence of farmers in the line 
of wheat growing more certainly and 
rapidly than one dollar a bushel for 
wheat. There is no need of any fear 
that there will be any very serious 
cry of the hungry stomach from any- 
body who has the wherewithal to buy 
dollar wheat. 

In order to grow wheat 
fully, however, there are 
changes that must be made in our 
farming operations, which will take 
time. First, there must be a rotation 
of crops including a leguminous crop; 
second, the fencing of farms into 
fields, so that when wheat is grown 
under rotation cattle can be turned in 
and pastured on it, but only when 
conditions rquire it. 

The world is not likely to go hun- 
gry, but it is quite probable that in 
the near future the hungry stomachs 
of the old world will have to be filled 
with wheat from Canada and the 
Argentine and other countries rather 
than from the United Staies. Our 
tariff on wheat would then become 
operative, but in view of the demand 
for a cheap loaf would last about as 
long as a snowflake in July. 


success- 
certain 


MILLET FOR HORSES. 


An Illinois subseriber writes: 

“The hay crop is going to be short 
in this locality and 1 want to seed ten 
acres to millet about June or July. I 
have heard it said that millet hay is 
injurious to horses. If is there 
any difference in this respect between 


sO, 


German and Japanese millet?” , 
Although many farmers have re 
ported feeding millet hay to horses 
with entirely satisfactory results, it is 
not generally considered a safe feed 
In many cases it produces serion 
trouble. The North Dakota’ Experi 
ment Station made quite a thorough 
investigation of this some years ago 
and reached the conclusion that = mil- 
let used entirely as coarse feed is dn 


jurious to horses, producing an in 
creased action of the kidneys, causing 
lameness and a swelling of the joints 
and injuring the bone, rendering it 
softer and less firm so that 
exercise sometimes causes the ligi 
ments and museles to be torn 
We therefore advise feeding millet to 
horses with caution and not making if 
more than a fourth to a half of the 
roughness fed. We would not feed it 
to horses at all unless it is cut before 


evere 


1 
loose, 


the seed is formed, When eut in 
bloom, or just before, it) make very 
good hay for all other kinds of live 
stock, 
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THE SCARCITY OF FARM LABOR. 


the 
unsolved 


One of big problems of th: 
and apparent]; 
secure efficient 
and the 
a point 


farming, we 


farm, as yet 
unsolvable, is how to 
both in the field 
now reached 


home 
where 


labor 
We have 
if we are to succeed in 
more thoroughly and effi- 
involves the 
cultivation of 


must farm 


clently, which neces- 


sity of thorough 


the soil and increase in the labor ap- 


more 


plied per acre, whether of man or ma- 


chinery. The corn belt can easily b 
made to produce 25 per cent more of 


its special products than it does now 
provided labor could be obtained In 
fact, there are said to be many thon 
sands of acres in the state of Iowa 
alone which will remain practically 
unproductive because labor can not be 
secured at profitable prices. The 
greatest difficulty is in the farm home, 
where the problem of help is one that 
vexes the mistress from morning till 
night, from one year’s end to another. 

While this condition exists In the 
country, and particularly in the corn 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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mines, 400,000. When they reach the | 

United States their occupation is as be home reared; 
follows: Engaged in agriculture, | 

50,000, Or one-tenth of those formerly | solution of the pro 


s0 engaged; 


industrial 


OOD in 


vOUOU0: 


dustries, 520,000. 


So it 


farmer in 


Why is thi 
culture of 
hand and not 
the Ttalian 
country does 
wesi, whet 
tirely different 


home, bu 
United 


previous 


tions in 


cally monopolized 


etables. They have not invaded the previous preparati 

wheat and corn fields of the west, but where the work is largely 
have gone rather to the sugar cane 

and tobacco fields of the southwest. | that needed in 


They have become the competitors of 
the 


the negro 


States 


In 


farms. In 


engaged in 


appears that only one Italian 


ten 


; 


by horse 
when | 
not 


\ 


seek the 
farming 
from 
he seeks the places in the 
where he 
training. 
in New Jersey 
places on truck 
California 
the growing of veg- 


mines, 100,- a democratic count 


largely by 
Hence 


this 


done 


establishments, tunity tor the humblest to rise; that 

on railroads and building in- it makes no provision for class dis- 
| tinctions; that it has no peasant class, 

no class bound by the conditions to 

stickg to the business. | keep on farming for other people. 
Simply because the agri- | Hence the more skillful rise in a few 

| years from the ranks of the employ: 


to that of employ 
solution of the 
a long wavs off. It 
before western 

laborers at profital 


power, 
1e comes to 
middle 
is done en- 
what it is ar 


ean use his | and especially the 
You will find him future find their 
ineyards, in other where they will 


many sec- 
have practi- 


they and in 


ceedingly well inst 
fairly well. 


south. in other 


The labor of the farm must j 
and one ot | 
culties, and the insuperable one in the } 


problem is, therefore, 


We believe that the foreign laborers, 


grow 
will also be employed in the vineyards 
trucking and in 
of work for which they have had some 


hand and where the skill required is 
doing 


largely 
the diffi- 


blem, is that this is 
ry and gives oppor- 


ers of labor. The 
will be a long time 
farmers will find 
yle wages. 


Italians, will in the 
way to the south, 
cotton. They 
all that kind 
early vears, 
done by 


on in 
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ead of many things 
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carry the results of our experien 
this year, when corn is high, over in: 
years when corn may he lower and 
feed a ration approximating that 
Which the high price of corn has com- 
pelied us to feed. 

We think we are likely » have 
much healthier hogs in the future than 








in the past, because we will probably 
have higher priced corn. We may ex- 
pect every fall about recasting ear time 
to hear complaints of sickness among 
hogs, not because corn itself causes 
sickness, but because the ease with 


which it can be fed tempts farmers to 





feed it extravagantly, unwisely, and 
thus pave the way for a higher death 
rate from infections disease when 
they do come. The lesson we have 


learned during this year of high priced 
corn will be of great value to us in 
the future in preventing diseases 
among our hogs. 


HOW SUBSCRIPTIONS ARE DATED. 


Every few days we receive com- 
plaint from some _ subscriber who 
thinks he has not received full credit 
for his money, simply because he does 
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belt, the eastern cities and eastern 
philanthropists are almost’ equally 
puzzled to know what to do with the 
immigration which is now pouring in 


upon them at the rate of not much 
less than a million a year. These 
eastern philanthropists and business 


men are exclaiming: Why don’t these 
people go to the farms, where labor is 
in such demand and at higher prices, 
speaking generally, all things con- 
sidered, than can be secured by other 
unskilled labor in mine or factory? 
We will try to throw some light on 
this problem which is puzzling both 
the east and the west, both city and 
country. 

In the first place, there has been a 
wonderful change in the source of im- 
migration in the last few years. 
Formerly it came from England, Scot- 
land, Ireland, Germany, Norway, 
Sweden, and Denmark. This popula 
tion found its way largely to the farm. 
Now the immigration is mostly from 
Italy and the Slavic countries of 
southern Europe; and many are won 
dering why this immigration does not 
find its way to the farm instead of col- 
lecting in the cities. The answer is 
not difficult to any man who really 
understands farm conditions in the 
middle west. 


Immigrants usually seek occupation 


similar to that to which they hay 
been accustomed and for which they 
have had previous training. The 
northern European immigrant was ae- 
customed to live stock. He could han- 
dle horses, knew how to milk cows, 
and was accustomed to some of the 
ordinary operations of the farm, 


though he did them in a different way 

Our eastern friends ask: Why not 
use the Italians? Italy has no mines 
to speak of, no great number of fac- 
tories. It is peculiarly an agricultural 


country; hence why should not the 
Italian seek the farms of the middle 
west instead of the great centers ot 
the east? It is true that the inhabi- 


tants of both northern and southern 


Italy are largely agriculturists: in 
fact, a far greater proportion of them 
than of the people of the United 
States. The Italian working popula 


tion of the United States is approxi 


mately 1,200,000. Of these their oc 
cupation in Italy was as follows: En 
gaged in agriculture, 800,000; in trades 


and industries of all kinds, including 








words, they have sought regions where 
they could make use of their early ex- 
It is more important for the 
other 
secure a job at which he can make a 
a start 
other foreigner, he 
where 


perience. 
Italian or 


living and 


else. Like 
naturally 
own 


hear some of 
have some of the home cooking. 
explains 
he is in jhe methods of farming of the 
does not 
fields. 
same 
immigrants 
They are men of tremendous 

vitality. 


fully 


west, he 
wheat 

The 
other 
Europe. 
physical 


than the Italian; and hence they nat- | plaint of thumps? 
urally find their way to industries and | Without having 
sections such, for example, as the coal | hand, we have a 
mine regions, the iron manufacturing | that 
regions, and other regions where large | greater the amoun 
but untrained physical sirength is in | hogs. Naturally, 
demand. | tions we would ex] 
It seems take a long time for | in order to market 
these students of the immigration | price, and therefe 
problem to to understand that centage of deaths 
the farmer farm help are now follow. At any 
skilled labor and that their skill | that in years pas 
is of a much higher order than that healthy about in 
of laborers almost any other line. | high price of corn. 
In the mine factory what is re- spond with the 
quired is to do one thing | readers? If this 
supremely and the physical | high price will not 


strength to enable the man to do it. 


Farm life 
man, 
should be 


must know 
Where dairying 
cows, 

ing 


to the work 


ular time and place. He must be able farmers have been obliged to feed a 
to turn from one thing to another as greater variety, therefore presumably 
the exigencies of the hour, day, and a better balanced ration; and there- 
season may require. The foreign im- fore hogs are more healthy, although 


migrants we are getting now have not 
previous t 
nor 


had the 
the 
them to do 
expect or 
in the way 


of farm labor will come from this im- 
migration fyom southern Europe. 


get 


goes 
nationality 


whether 
able 
fairly well, or as 
an all-around 
how 
is 
He must 
of machinery, 
often quite complicated and requiring 
a skill in its adjustment or adaptation 
be done at 


education 


hope 


why, 


principle 


requires 
employer or 


to 


man. 


seek 


machinery 
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foreigner to 
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ian anything 


in our recollection. 


others of his 
live, where he can | of the high price of corn the pigs from 
his mother tongue and last year have been finished on a 
vane greater variety of feed, therefore a 


inexperienced as 
balanced 


Or is it be 


better 


the corn and ration? 
governs with 
southern 


way? 
from 
ter opportunity 
get exercise 





They larger 
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even to the stockn 
the work- 
employe, 


that 





do many things We would not he 
well as possible to be | for a moment that 
The farm hand the cause of the 

to handle horses, and under the name 
a feature, to milk | cause such treme 
understand the work- | years. For choler 


that is | in Europe, 


country. It seems 


the partic- | on account of this 


there 
are of | 


possibly 


raining, have not Statisties 





the skill to enable | comes to hogs; 

Hence it is vain to reason taat hogs cc 
that any great reliet on to the market 
increasing the supply either the statistic 


can get at them. 


We think we have had 


the last year than in any year previous 


reason there may be fewer pigs on the 
Or is it because on account of 
the open winter there has been a bet- 
for the early pigs to 
and . 


the lower the price of corn, the 


rate, it 


it is a very great blessing to the man 
who grows the corn. 
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any statistics on 
general impression 
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vect larger numbers 
the corn at a better 
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proportion to the 
Does this corre- 
impression of our 
is true, then this 
be an unmixed evil 
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ndous some 
not uncommon 
corn is always 
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to us that this year, 
high price of corn, 
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But whether they 


are few or many, it is worth while to 


not tinderstand our method or dating 
subscriptions. For instance, an lowa 
subscriber writes: 

“You have made a mistake, I see, in 
not crediting me up to January 1st 
next. The date after my name is De 
cember, ’09, instead of January, ’10. 
Please fix it up.” 

This subscriber is properly credited 
to January 1, 1910, and a word of ex- 


planation as to how we date these 
subscriptions may save some other 
reader from making a similar com- 


plaint. All subscriptions expire with 


the last issue of the month in which 
they are dated. Most folks take it for 
granted that “Dec ’09” means the 


paper will stop the first of December 
but with our method of dating it wi!l 
not be stopped till after the last issue 
of that month is mailed. In other 
words, the subscriber the papei 
up to January Ist. Expiration notice 
is always sent to expiring subscrip 
tions several weeks ahead of time, so 
they can renew before the paper stops 


vets 
sets 


We always aim to give every sub- 
seriber full time and full value for his 
money, then fair notice to renew, and 


stop the paper promptly when the time 
is out. 





WIDE TIRES IN IOWA. 


An Iowa subscriber writes: 


“Please give me the law on wide- 
tired wheels on farm wagons. Must 
the wheel be of a given size? What 


about a rebate in taxes for the same? 

The tires may be any width so they 
are than three inches, and 
such are to be 
faith on the public roads for hauling 
loads exceeding 800 pounds. When so 
used for a year preceding July Ist the 
owner is entitled to receive from the 
township trustees of his township 
payment equal to one-fourth of the 
road tax levied and agains! 
his property. Not over $5 shall be so 


less 


not 


wagons used in good 


assessed 


rebated in any one year to any one 
person. To secure this rebate the 
owner must sign an affidavit under 
oath to the effect that the provisions 
of the law have been faithfully com 
plied with in all particulars. This 
affidavit can be made at any time after 
July 1st each year and the oath can 
be administered by either the town- 


ship clerk or any township trustee. 
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By John R. Mohler and Henry J. Washburn, U.S. Bureau of Animal Industry 
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Iowa owns in round numbers 8,413,- 
000 hogs, or considerably more than 
one-seventh of the entire hog prop- 
erty of the United States. The money 
value of this immense number of 
pork-producing animals is $54,684,000. 
You will understand that this valua- 
tion is one that was placed upon the 
animals by their owners without any 
reference to the conditions that might 
be exposed a little later in the pack- 
ing house, when careful observation 
would no doubt prove that the pres- 
ence of tuberculosis in many of these 
animals had greatly reduced their 
actual worth. 

Federal inspections at the abattoirs 
of the country show that approxi- 
mately 2 per cent of the hogs slaugh- 
tered in them are affected with tuber- 
culosis, and of this number not far 
from 10 per cent were so badly dis- 
eased that they no longer possessed 
any value save their worth for grease 
and fertilizer. 

It is quite possible that many of 
the farmers who have sold tuberculous 
hogs in your state have done so with- 
out suspecting that they were un- 
sound, for few of these diseased hogs 
ever manifest the presence of tuber- 
culosis by outward symptoms when 
they leave the farm. In fact, the hogs 
that disclose the affection at the time 
of slaughter are frequently the fines 
appearing animals in the drove when 
they are brought to the _ abattoir. 
Should indications of tuberculosis be 
present they will usually consist of 
those marks of general unthriftiness 
that are also present in many other 
diseases, and therefore do not afford 
any very definite indication of the 
presence of tuberculosis. 

In the majority of cases no intima- 
tion of the presence of the disease will 
be given until the animal is slaugh- 
tered, and the discovery of a number 
of tuberculous hogs in a drove of ap- 
parently prime, well finished animals 
is often the cause of great surprise 
and disappointment to their owner, 
yet the lesions may be so extensive 


as to render the meat unfit for food 
purposes. 

Knowing that thousands of hogs 
contract tuberculosis every year, the 


question which becomes of paramount 
interest to us is, how do these animals 
gain the germs which cause the de- 
velopment of the disease? 

We may arrange the causes under 
four headings. 


First—Returned products from 
creameries. 

Second—Raw milk or hand sepa- 
rated milk from tuberculous cows. 

Third—Feeding behind tuberculous 
cattle. 

Fourth—Feeding upon tuberculous 
carcasses. 

Considering these causes a little 
nore carefully, we will find in regard 
to the first that while many cream- 
eries receive milk that is free from 
tubercle bacilli, there are others un- 


fortunately, which receive milk every 
day from one or more cows so af- 
fected with tuberculosis that they ex- 
crete tubercle bacilli, and these viru- 
lent germs find their way in large 
numbers into the cans of separated 
milk which are returned to the farm- 
ers from these creameries’ In this 
way a single advanced case of tuber- 
culosis in a dairy herd may serve to 
contaminate a number of farms that 
were previously free from disease, 
and to spread tuberculosis among the 


hogs and calves of the vicinity. This 
particular means of spreading tuber- 


culosis could be absolutely prevented 
if all creameries could be induced to 
sterlize their separated milk before 
returning it to the producers. 

The second cause to which we have 
referred is closely related to the first. 
but may be more easily controlled. It 
is a cause which usually affects but a 
single farm at a time, and does not 
damage any of the neighboring stock, 
as it simply consists of feeding to the 
young stock of any farm the raw 
whole milk from one or more tuber- 
culous cows that may chance to be 
members of the dairy herd upon that 
particular dairy farm. 

The serious results of feeding milk 
from tuberculous cows will be appre- 
ciated when you learn that 83 per cent 








of a test lot of hogs that were fed on 
tuberculous milk for three days only 
contracted tuberculosis from this brief 
contact with contaminated material. 
Other hogs that were fed for thirty 
days upon tuberculous milk contracted 
tuberculosis without exception. 

The third cause of tuberculosis in 
hogs, feeding behind tuberculous cat- 
tle, is far more important than is gen- 
erally conceded. The discovery was 
only recently made that many of the 
cattle that are affected with tubercu- 
losis, yet without showing any out- 
ward signs of the disease, have their 
diseased areas so located that any 
discharge of tubercle bacilli must pass 
into the alimentary tract, and they 
are thence evacuated with the feces. 


It is impossible for a lot of hogs to 


run with a herd of cows of this de- 
seription without coming into danger- 
ous contact with infectious material 
from their feces. 


Feeding upon tuberculous carcasses 
source for the 


is a fourth important 


development of tuberculosis among 
hogs. Occasionally a farmer’s cow 
will waste away and die, and the 


owner in an endeavor to save as much 


of her value as possible, removes the 
devour 
In case 


hide and allows his hogs to 
the remainder of the carcass. 


rt 





tuberculous fowls. The frequent asso- 
ciation of pigs and fowls makes it de- 
sirable to eradicate the disease from 
among the fowls should it exist before 
attempting to clean up the hog quar- 
ters. 

The small amount of money re- 
quired to start in the hog raising busi- 
ness and the quick returns on the 
amount invested makes this an at- 
tractive field for the farmer of limited 


means. Hogs will make greater gains 
on less feed than almost any other 


live stock and at the same time utilize 
profitably waste food products of 
every variety if properly prepared. As 
tuberculosis is chiefly acquired by in- 
gestion, the significance of the latter 
feature is obvious. 

Hogs from Arkansas, Oklahoma, 
and Texas are remarkably free from 
tuberculosis due to the methods of 
caring for them, or rather the lack of 


sare. They are not restricted to feed 
lots, where disease is commonly 
found, but roam over large areas to 
shift for themselves. No prolonged 


feeding in narrow limits is practiced, 
but from birth to maturity they are 
pastured on alfalfa, oats, corn, cow- 


peas, sorghum, rape, and _ peanuts. 
Hogs raised in the forest regions of 


Hungary are likewise rarely afflicted 


with tuberculosis. In striking con- 
trast are the hogs slaughtered from 


three cities in one of the leading dairy 
states where there are a large number 
of co-operative creameris and where 
the raw skimmed milk is fed. Sam- 
ples of separator sediment from two 





HARVEST SCENE ON FARM OF F. V. JOHNSON, 
HENRY COUNTY, ILLINOIS, 


the loss of the cow was due to tuber- 
culosis, no more certain 
conveying this disease to these hogs 
could be found. 


The tact has been well established 
that hogs may contract tuberculosis 


through eating the sputum of con- 
sumptives, and that whenever this oc- 
curs the form which the disease 
assumes is fully as severe as though 
it had been derived from some bovine 
source. Proper precautions in select- 
ing care takers for farm animals will 
prevent infections from this source. 

Tuberculosis may be transmitted 
from hog to hog, especially from a 
tuberculous brood sow to her pigs, but 
this manner of infection is so very 
infrequent compared with the number 
of cases of bovine origin that we do 
not need at this time to give it any 
very lengthy consideration. 


The Bureau of Animal Industry has 
recently been investigating a case in 
which a large proportion of the hogs 
shipped from a certain ranch were 


found to be tuberculous when ex- 
amined at the packing house, while at 
the same time it was learned that 
practicaliy the whole poultry popula- 
tion of the farm had the disease to a 
serious degree. 

It was learned that it had been the 
custom at this place to throw all of 
the dead hens over into the hog yard, 
where they were greedily eaten. Ob- 
taining a pair of tuberculous hens 
from this affecied farm, and a pair of 
healthy pigs two or three months of 
age, the dead hens were fed to the pigs 
with the result that both pigs became 
tuberculous, which made it very evi- 
dent that the hogs upon the ranch 


first mentioned derived their tubercu- 
colsuming the 


lar infection from 


method of 








of these creameries were injected into 
guinea pigs and in one instance viru- 
lent tubercle bacilli were recovered. 

Buyers from packing houses are 
learning from bitter experience to 
avoid sections of certain states, and 
there are at least two firms who will 
not buy hogs from one state which is 
known to be badly infected. In fact, 
many of the smaller packers in the 
central west buy subject to post- 
mortem inspection as a measure of 
self-protection. 

Sooner or later the packers will buy 
subject to post-mortem examination, 
as some are now doing. Then the hog 
raiser who persists in fattening with 
tuberculous material will be made to 
feel the cost of his lack of knowledge 
or indifference. Today the buyer 
makes his purchases with the knowl- 
edge that a certain proportion of his 
animals will be condemned, and as the 
post-mortem is the only correct: and 
reliable key, the careful breeder must 
suffer equally with the careless one. 
This is not equitable. But when the 
packer buys subject to post-mortem 
results, the painstaking and intelligent 
raiser will receive more for his 
healthy hogs than he does now, and 
the ignorant or indifferent breeder 
will get less for his tuberculous ani- 


mals, Which will be more nearly a 
fair deal for all concerned. 

It may appear at first glance that 
the suppression of hog tuberculosis 


is an absolutely hopeless undertaking, 
the more so when we realize that no 
section of our country is free from it, 
but that inspection reports to the De- 
partment of Agriculture show that it 
is encountered at least to some ex- 
tent in all of the packing houses hav- 
ing federal inspection. But there are 
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many encouraging features to the 
problem which we shall not overlook. 
Present reports from inspectors show 
that in several localities there has 
been a material decrease in the num- 
ber of tuberculous hogs sent to mar- 
ket. One state in particular has 
shown most encouraging improve- 
ment. The disease has been studied 
until its manner of spread and the 
proper means of eradicating it are 
much better understood than they 
vere formerly. ff / 
‘| An investigation confine to the 
iddle west and carried on by, the 
Hureau of Animal Industry consfsted 
tagging hogs hauled to market in 
yagons. Of 3,420 animals tagged it 
yas learned that all of the affected 
tock came from a few farms—less 
han 6 per cent. This lends encour- 
gement to the incentive to stamp out 
the disease by concerted action. 
Since hogs almost invariably con- 
tract tuberculosis through eating in- 
fectious material, it is evident that 
the most effective means of prevent- 
ing and eradicating the disease must 
consist of feeding only such = sub- 
stances as are known to be pure and 
free from all tuberculous taint. This 
means that we must avoid feeding the 
milk that has been returned from a 
public creamery after the butter fats 








have been removed, unless we are 
assured that it contains no living 
tubercle bacilli; it also means that 


hogs must not be permitted to follow 


a drove of cattle unless the cattle 
have been proven to be free’ from 
tuberculosis. It may be stated here 


that the danger of tuberculous infec- 
tion to hogs from following a bunch 
of fattening steers is comparatively 
very slight, but whenever there are 
a number of milking cows included in 
the drove the dangers are greatly in- 
creased, and all such cows should be 
carefully tested with tuberculin, that 
the infected animals may be removed 
from the herd, taking their infectious 
material with them. If it should so 
happen that one of the cows in the 
dairy has appeared unthrifty for some 
time, and has at last died, do not feed 
her carcass to the hogs with a view 
to saving as much as possible out of 
a misfortune. Just consider for a 
moment that if that cow has died from 


tuberculosis she has within her body 
enough tubercle bacilli to infect fifty 
hogs. 

In dealing with affected herds of 
cattle it has been found best in most 
cases to apply the tuberculin test to 


the entire herd as a means of select- 
ing the tuberculous animals, but with 
a drove of hogs in which tuberculosis 
has appeared there can be no doubt 
that the best and surest method of 
procedure will in nearly every case 
be found in the slaughter of the en- 
tire drove as soon as they can be put 


in a marketable condition. They 
should be slaughtered at an abattoir 
under federal inspection, so that 


proper disposal may be made of af- 
fected carcasses. 

This means of removing from the 
farm all of the centers of infection 
which exist among its swine is made 
possible and practicable by the ease 
with which a new drove may be built 
up from fresh foundation stock. With 
cattle the offspring seldom number 
more than one o a cow in a year, and 
the young cow does not produce until 
two years of age. With swine repro- 
duction may be expected when the 
young sow is one year old, and instead 
of producing but one at a birth from 
six to ten may reasonably be ex- 
pected. If properly handled, the first 
litter of young may be weaned in time 
to allow the sow to farrow again the 
same year. This shows how very 
rapidly a farm may be stocked with 
healthy swine after the total slaughter 


of a tuberculous lot. The early age 
at which the sow may be bred, her 
capacity for breeding twice a year, 


and the plural number of her offspring 
are forceful arguments for the total 
destruction of every diseased drove of 
hogs and the breeding up in clean, 
healthy quarters of a sound, healthy 
drove in its stead. 

Having removed all tuberculous cat- 
tle, hogs, and fowls from the farm, 
attention should next be given to dis- 
infecting the premises so that no cen- 
ter of infection may remain to con- 
taminate future purchases of live 
stock. This is in reality a serious 
job and should be entered into with 
full determination to do thorough 
work. The disinfection of pens and 
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Stables may be accomplished by thor- 
oughly cleaning them, scrubbing the 
floors with hot water, brushing down 
all loose dust from the walls, and tear- 
ing out all wood work which has be- 
come partly decayed. The interior of 
the pens or stables should then be 
carefully covered with a coating of 
lime wash containing one part of 
formalin to thirty parts of the lime 
wash, or four ounces of formalin to 
each gallon of the lime preparation, 
The yards should be carefully cleaned 
at the same time, especial attention 
being given to the removal of all rub- 
bish and litter from the dark, shads 
corners. Lime, or a % per cent solu- 
tion of carbolic acidg may then be 
sprinkled upon these dark portions of 
the yards. In all of the open portions 
of the yard the action of the direc’ 
rays of the suns will very quickly de- 
stroy all the virulence of the scattered 
tubercle bacilli. 

The premises now being cleansed, 
healthy foundation stock may be pro 
cured, and if proper attention is given 
to keeping the cattle of the farm free 
from tuberculosis and to supplying 
the hogs with suitable food the owner 
may feel every reasonable assurance 
that he has seen the last of tuberen- 
losis among his swine. The trouble, 
time, and expense required will be 
more than repaid by the advantages 
gained. 

It has been quite conclusively 
shown that swine acquire their in- 
fective tuberculous material from cat- 
tle, mankind, or poultry, but princi- 
pally cattle. 

Tuberculosis can not develop spon- 
taneously in swine, but must be ac- 
quired from some outside source, and 
the farmer whose yards and stables 
have been thoroughly freed from the 
disease need fear no reappearance of 
the disease, except when introduced 
from some outside point of infection. 

Great assistance will be afforded in 
keeping tuberculosis away from a 
farm by the use of concrete in the 
construction of — stables. Its ad- 
vantages over wood, which may decay 
so soon, in the construction of floors 


and walls can hardly be appreciated 
except by those who have tried it 
Its use affords one added means for 


combatting tuberculosis and freeing 
our stock from its damaging effects. 


CATCH CROPS. 
As we anticipated some time ago, 
there is a considerable amount of land 
that could not be put in corn in time 


to mature a crop and which should 
be made to produce something. There 


are also a number of farmers in the 
southern part of our territory who 
wish to grow a forage crop after win- 
ter wheat. This brings up for the 
last time this year the question ot 
catch crops. 

Either millet, sorghum (or cane, as 
it is sometimes called), or fodder corn 
‘an be sowed as late as the 10th of 
July, and of course the earlier the bet- 


ter. Which should be sown, depends 
upon conditions. Early Amber sor- 
ghum sown broadcast at the rate of 


one hundred pounds of seed per acre, 
or drilled at the rate of fifty or even 
less, will produce the greatest amount 
of feed, and the crop can be grown 
with the minimum of labor. 

There are two objections to growing 
sorghum. First, it is a very hard crop 
on the land; just why is not certain) 
known. Very few crops do well after 
sorghum. Second, it is an unbalance: 
feed, and to get the full benefit it 
shouid be fed with clover. The farmer 
must determine for himself whether 
he can furnish a balance. Millet may 
be grown and cut for hay. It, too, is 
hard on the land, and furnishes an in- 
ferior hay. 

An early variety of corn, drilled in 
thiek in preference to broadeasting, 
will probably meet the conditions o! 
more farmers than anything else will. 


It is not hard on the land, is easil; 
handled, and furnishes a very large 
amount of excellent feed It, as well 


as millet, requires to be balanced with 
some other feed rich in protein 

In the southern portions of our ter- 
ritory some farmers wil! prefer 
cowpea to either of the above. 
seed is expensive, however. It is no 
adapted for growth at that season 
north of Missouri, but it can be made 
into hay or plowed under as a fer- 
tilizer before frost. 

In view of the catch crops that can 
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be grown, no man need allow his acres 
to become lazy. 


THE PEAR SLUG. 

Last summer many cherry trees in 
the town of Ames and elsewhere in 
Iowa were stripped of their leaves by 
a dull slimy slug. Pear trees are also 


attacked by this pest, perhaps even 
more than cherry trees, hence the 
common name of the insect. This 


slug feeds on the upper surface of the 
leaves, not eating holes through them, 
but taking only the upper portion and 


leaving the veins bare. Leaves thus 
eaten by the slugs dry and fall from 
the tree and frequently leave the trees 
entirely bare of foliage. 

In Iowa these slugs appear twice 
during the season. The first brood 
appears in June and the slugs hecome 
full grown early in July, while the 
second brood comes on during the 
month of August. It would be best, 


then, to kill off the slugs when they 
first appear in June, and so prevent 
the defoliation of the trees by the 
second brood in August. 

When the sings first appear on the 
leaves the trees should be given a 
thorough treatment with Paris green 
or some other arsenical poison. Since 
the slugs feed openly on the upper 
sides of the leaves, there need be lit- 
tle difficulty in combatting them. For 
only a few trees the Paris green may 
be applied dry, mixed with air slaked 
lime, or even flour; one part of the 


Paris green to twenty or more parts 
of the other material. For a_ liquid 
spray, Paris green at the rate of one- 


third or one-fourth pound to fifty gal- 
lons of water will do the work, adding 


about a pound of quicklime to each 
barrel of water to prevent any burn- 
ing of the leaves. Arsenate of lead, 


two or three pounds to fifty gallons 
of water, will do the work even better 


than Paris green, and is preferable 
where it can be obtained easily. 


Hellebore, applied dry, or in a small 
quantity of water, is also very effect- 
ive in killing the slugs. 

The first brood of the slugs is rather 
short lived. It requires only about a 
month from the egg stage to the time 
the slug matures. During most of the 
time while it is feeding the slug is 
covered with a slimy substance, but 
at the last change of skin the slime 
is thrown off, and the slug becomes 
a light orange color, clean and dry. 
After this molt the slug goes into the 
ground. Here it forms a cell in the 
earth, within which it changes to the 
pupae, or resting stage, and the adult 
fly emerges in about twelve to fifteen 
days after the slug has entered the 
soil. 

The flies which lay the eggs for the 
next brood of are rather small 
black insects, about a fifth of an inch 
long and with four wings. The eggs 
are laid in tiny pockets made by the 
flies in the under sides of the leaves. 
These eggs hatch and the second 
brood may be found in their cells be- 
neath the trees which were infested 
by them in the summer time. The 
pear, cherry, phim, and quince are the 
trees which are most attacked by 
these slugs.—Press bulletin by R. L. 
Webster, [owa Experiment Station. 
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HAY SLINGS. 


An Iowa subscriber writes: 

“If you have had any experience 
with hay slings will you kindiy tell us 
if it was satisfactory? If you have 
not tried them perhaps some. sub- 
seriber who has will tell us whether 
a man can put in timothy and clover 
hay with these slings faster than with 


the harpoon fork. Can they be used 
when loading with a loader? In mow- 
ing away is it any more diffienit than 
when the fork is used? [I have quite 
a lot of clover to put un anid some- 
times it gets rather dry for handling 


with a fork and causes lots of trouble. 
For timothy hay or for a mixture 

of timothy and clover put up in 

condition we do not think we 


Zz000 


would 


bother with the hay sling, as a good 
job can be done with the fork. Bu 
for clover hay or for mixed hay which 


the slings are a 
advantage, and a load can be 


is put up rather dry, 
decided 


put in the mow considerably quicker 
where the slings are used than where 
one is depending upon the harpoon 
for) The important thing in using 


the slings is to place them properly 
when the wagon is being loaded. With 
the sling that goes on bottom be par- 





ticularly careful to see that it can 
not catch on the rack in any way, and 
with all of them be careful to bring 
out the ends well so that the one who 
handles the unloading will have no dif- 
ficulty in getting at both ends of the 


sling. A little care in laying the 
slings on the wagon is all that is 
necessary. As for mowing back, the 


hay into the mow 
mowing back than 


slings deliver the 
in nicer form for 


the fork. The grappling style of hay 
fork is better adapted to loose light 
hay than the harpoon siyle. We will 


be glad to hear from any of our read- 
ers who can add to this experience. 


THE FLATHEAD INDIAN RESER- 
VATION. 


A Missouri subscriber writes: 

“Please tell me when the Flathead 
Indian Reservation of Montana will 
be open for settlement, and the condi- 


tions attaching to the settlement of 
these lands.” 
Registration for the Fiathead land 


must be sworn to at Missoula or Ka!- 
ispel, Montana. There are about 450,- 
000 acres in the Fathead lands. At 
the time of making the entry one- 
third of the appraised value must be 
paid, the remainder to be paid in five 
annual installments. All formal en- 
tries will be made beginning April 10, 


1910. The drawing will take place 
August 9, 1909. Residence on the land 
is a condition of the purchase and 


must begin within six months after 
entry. Commutation is allowed on the 
Flathead and Spokane Reservation 
purchases. Soldiers and sailors who 
saw actual service and were honor- 
ably discharged may claim credit for 
their terms of service. To be eligible 
to enter on these lands one must be 
a citizen of the United States, over 
twenty-one years of age, and who is 
not already the owner of more than 
160 acres of land. Those who have 
previously made homstead entries are 
not permitted to enter unless under 
the law entitled to make a second 
entry. Any readers of the Farmer 
who are interested in these lands 
shonld address a letter to the General 
Land Office, Washington, D. C., and 
ask for detailed information. 





POTATO BUGS. 


An Jowa correspondent wants to 
know how to spray for potato 
He also wishes to know something of 
their life-history. 

There are three entirely different 
kinds of potato bugs. There is the 
oid-fashioned blister beetle, the potato 
flea beetle, and the Colorado potato 
beetie. The blister beetle is a slender 
beetle one-half an inch long. It at- 
tacks beets, potatoes, etc., in swarms. 
It used to do a great deal of damage, 
but now is not nearly so harmful as 
the flea and Colorado potato beetles. 
The flea beetle is very small (one- 
tenth of an inch long) and black. It 
eats holes in potato leaves and makes 
them look as if they had been riddled 
with small shot. This beetle lays its 
eggs in the ground and the larvae tun- 
ne! into plant roots. The larvae 
pupate in the ground and soon come 
forth as adult beetles. There are two 
or more generations of beetles each 
season. 

The most damaging of all potato 
bugs is the Colorado potato beetle. 
This is the common yellow and black- 
striped beetle found on potato vines. 


bugs. 


The adult beetle lays eggs on the 
under side of the potato leaves. The 
eggs hatch to reddish brown little 


grubs which feed on the vines for a 
few weeks and then fall to the ground 
to pupate. The pupae soon hecome 
adults. The adult beetles then feed ou 
the potato tops and lay their 
The beetle hibernates over winter and 
attacks early potatoes next spring. 
There are two to four generations in 
a season. 

All potato bugs can be held in cheek 
by spraying with Paris green. The 
flea beetle is kept away by spraving 
with Bordeaux mixtire. Pordeaux 
mixture prevents the potato 
blight which causes the vines to dry 
up and wither, so common in _ all 
potato countries. 


eggs. 


also 


We would advise 
spraying the potatoes, therefore, with 
Jordeanx mixture with one-fourth to 
one-half pound of Paris green to every 


fifty gallons of Bordeaux. This spray 
will keep off beetles and check the 
spread of blight. This mixture ap- 


plied every two weeks usually suffices 
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to keep insects and blight in check. 
If rains are frequent spraying should 
be made oftener. 

The directions for making Bordeaux 


mixture are as follows: Put twenty- 
five gallons of wate in a_ barrel. 


Weigh out four pounds of copper sul- 
phate and suspend it in the water in 


a piece of gunny sack. Slake four 
pounds of unslaked lime with hot 
water. Get a smooth paste of lime 
and then add twenty-five gallons of 
water to it. Then pour the lime and 
copper sulphate mixtures together. 


For insects stir in one-half pound of 
aris green. 





REGISTRATION OF PERCHERONS. 


An Illinois subscriber writes: 

“In what French and American 
record books must a_ Percheron 
stallion or mare be registered to be 
recognize:i officially as a thorough- 
bred Percheron? Are the records of 
either American Percheron record 
book interchangeable with the official 
French book? If in an advertisement 
the name of a stallion is given as 
‘Giboyem’ (72912) 42905 and another 
one is named ‘Adjutant’ (67421), what 
information is intended to be con- 
veved to the Percheron breeder or 

pon 


buyer? 

The United States Department of 
Agriculture recognizes three Per- 
cheron registry association—the Per- 
cheron Stud Book of America, of 
which Geo. W. Stubblefield is secre- 
tary, Union Stock Yards, Chicago, Illi- 
nois;: the Percheron’ Register, of 
which Chas. B. Glenn is secretary, Co- 
lumbus, Ohio; and the American 
Breeders’ and Importers’ Percheron 
Register, of which John A. Forney is 
secretary, Plainfield, Ohio. The first 
named, the Percheron Stud Book of 
America, of which Mr. Stubblefield is 
secretary, is the one most generally 
patronized by Percheron breeders. 

Where two numbers are given to 
the same horse, one of the numbers 
being in parenthesis, as quoted in our 
correspondent’s inquiry, the number 
in parenthesis is supposed to be the 


imported number; that is, the number 
given the horse by the foreign stud 
book in which he was registered. It 


is the custom with both horse and 
cattle pedigrees to place the foreign 
registry number in parenthesis. 
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HILLING POTATOES. 


‘A southwestern Iowa_ subscriber 
writes: 

“On page 2 of the issue of the 
Farmer of May 2ist is an article on 
the cultivation of potatoes in which 
it is said that nothing is gained by 
hilling up potatoes. We are wonder- 
ing who is authority for the statement 
and in what locality or under what 
conditions he found this to be so. We 
do not dispute it, but we have always 
practiced hilling, thinking to hold the 
moisture near the potatoes during the 
generally dry time the latter part 
the growing season. We notice that 
large growers in the west hill the crop, 
but possibly that is because of the 
irrigation. We hill up our crop with 
two shovels only one on a side.” 

Our western experiment stations 
have not conducted nearly as many 
experiments with potatoes as the im- 
portance of the crop justifies. We 
think, however, that where _§ studies 
have been made of different methods 
of cultivation the results have been 
almost invariably in favor of shallow 
cultivation. For example, in Bulletin 
No. 114 of the Minnesota Experiment 
Station, issued in March, 1909, we find 


the following: 

“There are two systems of planting 
—the hill and the drill system. In 
the hill system it is quite customary 
to plant in checks three feet apart 
each way. Wherever tools are avail- 
able for cultivating narrow rows it is 
advised to plant three feet one way 
and less than three feer the other, 
down to as close as two feet, in order 
to obtain a larger yield. The only 


excuse for planting in the hill system 
is to facilitate the eradication of 
weeds, and is permissible only in land 


that can not otherwise be kept clean. 
It is a slower method of planting and 
does not produce as large a yield as 
is obtained by planting in the drill 
system. * * * Level culture should 
be the general aim, or only slight 
ridging, for it aids in controlling the 
weeds in the rows. The first cultiva- 
tion may be deep and fairly close, if 
there is plenty of moisture in the soil. 
It cuts off some of the roots, but at 
this stage does more good than harm 
by loosening the soil up deeply and 
thus leaving it in better condition for 
the future growth of the tubers and 
the roots. After the first cultivation 
the shovel should always be run shal- 
low—about two to three inches deep, 
never deeper. Sometimes it is ob- 


served after the farmer has cultivated 
the last time and hilled up, or laid by 
the crop, that the plants are stalled— 
they seem to stop growing. This is 
because in the effort to hill up the 
plant the farmer has run the inside 
shovels a little deeper than usual and 
probably a little closer to the plant, 
and has cut off a large number of 
roots. Late cultivation is beneficial if 
the shovels are kept away from the 
plants and run shallow; otherwise it 
is dangerous to cultivate late.” 

From a bulletin on potato culture 
issued by the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and written by 
Prof. J. F. Duggar we take the fol- 
lowing: 

“Soon after planting and again just 
as the young plants are beginning to 


appear above the ground the field 
should be harrowed, inclining the 
teeth of the harrow backward. Sub- 


sequent cultivation should be frequent 
so as to accomplish these same ends. 
Almost any pattern of cultivator may 
be used, provided it is made to do 
shallow work. However, if the ground 
has become packed the first cultiva- 
tion may be deeper. Experience and 
exact experiments generally favor flat 
or nearly flat cultivation. Excessive 
hilling during cultivation § intensifies 
the injurious effect of dry weather. It 


also results in breaking many of the 
feeding roots between the rows.” 

In the book on “The Potato,” by 
Prof. Samuel Fraser, of Cornell Uni- 
versity, we find: 

“Shallow tillage, such as hand hoe- 
ing without hilling, retains all the 
roots. Moderately deep tillage with a 
five-tooth single horse cultivator and 
slight hilling destroys practically all 


the surface roots, and undoubtedly in 
terferes seriously with the plant’s de- 
velopment; while with deep tillage 
nearly all the long horizontal roots are 
destroyed, and with them all their 
numerous vertical branch roots with 
their intricate system of fibers and 
root hairs, by which the potato re- 
ceives its food. 


In very heavy soils 


of 
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it may be wise to plan potatoes shal- 
low and then bil! them, but in most 
soils it is better policy to plow deep, 
plant fairly deep, and give shallow, 
flat cultivation. With deep tillage the 
roots nearest the surface were at a 
depth of seven inches, while in the 
ease of those receiving shallow tillage 
the bulk of the horizontal roots were 
in the surface seven inches. The hill- 
ing covers the potatoes and prevents 
them from sunburning, and this seems 
to be all the benefit received. The 
loss of roots is very hurtful and takes 
place at a time when the plant can 


least afford to suffer injury. * * 
Experiments conducted at the Ver- 
mont Experiment Station show that 


during the last weeks of growth the 
weekly increase in weight of tubers 
is at its maximum, and that checks 
when the tubers are approaching ma- 
turity depress the yield correspond- 
ingly. At Cornell University, during 
1904, many potatoes had _ horizontal 
roots in the surface inch of soil. All 
of these would be destroyed by moder- 
ately deep tillage.” 





THISTLES. 


An Adair county, Iowa, subscriber 
writes: 

“T send 
a Canada 
my field 


give me 


you today a thistle. Is this 
thistle? I found it in 

today and wish you would 

information on same.” 

The sample submitted is not Can 
ada thistle, but the common bull 
thistle. It is not nearly so bad a weed 
as Canada thistle, as it does not 
spread from the root and is easily 
eradicated in any cultivated field. The 
bull thistle generally is found growing 


j 








CANADIAN THISTLE. 
Leaf (1) flower head, (2) root system showing the 
running root stock, (3) a single flower 
with seed. 


around fence rows, 
corners. It has much larger flower 
heads than its Canadian cousin and 
does not grow from branching roots, 
but from a single set of tap roots. 
The Canada thistle has heavy running 
roots, and sends up new plants every 
few inches from these underground 
stems or root stocks. The bull this- 
tle leaves are not so deeply cut and 
slender, nor so pale and thin as the 
Canadian thistle, and the spines are 
more rigid and “stickier.” The roots 
afford the best single means of identi- 
fication. We publish herewith a cut 
that shows the Canadian thistle, so 
our friends can be sure to recognize 
this bad weed and take it promptly in 
hand before it gets a start. 


or in neglected 





TEACHING AGRICULTURE 
NEW SOUTH WALES. 


In a letter to the Live Stock Report 
John Tod, who visiting in New 
South Wales (Australia) writes: 

“In a country suffering more or less 


IN 


is 


from irregular or deficient rainfalls, 
better farming methods must be 
adopted, and these are being taught, 
as with you, in the agricultural col- 
leges. It was an inspiration to find 
such a man as Principal Potts of the 
Hawkesbury College of New South 
Wales. Cleaner or better cultivation 


I never saw than on the college farm, 


while fruit growing and dairying i 
made a specialty, the students at this 
college do more of the actual work 


than with you, milking the cows, hand- 
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fitable in every way. 1 
over as a College of the highest grade. 
women. 


pleasant and helpful. 


ed by our Faculty, Students and Alumni. 


ary school and prepares for any college. 
Write for full information. 


J. H. T. Main, 





And full information regarding all courses of study, estimate of mmo list of students, faculty, etc. 
gladly send you copies of the Grinnell-Review, our monthly Bul 

GRINNELL SCHOOL OF MUSIC offers superior instruction in organ, 
pianoforte, singing, the history of music and the theory of music. GRINNELL ACADEMY is a complete second- 
Elective courses offered for those not preparing for college work. 
The year 1909-10 opens September 15th. Address the president, 


Dept. A, 


GRINNELL COLLEGE 


AT GRINNELL, IOWA, the oldest and largest College West of the Miss- 
issippi, offers.exceptional opportunities to all young men and 
women wanting a College education of the highest quality. 


GRINNELL aims to relate College work to life work. y 
t holds to national standards of admission and graduation and is recognized the country 
It's faculty consists of thoroughly trained and carefully selected men and 
GRINNELL offers the group system of studies; best preparation for technical schools; best prepara- 
tion for professional schools; best preparation for business and public affairs; perfect facilities for physical train- 
ing; largest working college library in the West; Y. M. C. 
If you are considering entering upon a college course, don't fail to 


It makes College work essentially practical and pro- 


. and Y. W. C. A. Associations. Life in Grinnell is 


Write For Catalog Today 


We will 
letin, giving an idea of what is being accomplish- 


Grinnell, lowa. 











LEARN AUCTIONEERING 
At Jones National School of Auctioneering 


The School with successful graduates and experienced 
instructors in every department 
AND MAKE FROM $1,200 TO $10,000 A YEAR 


If you are intere 
the statement. 
is free. Address 


Summer Term Opens July 19th. 








HEIDER : 


Heider 4- Horse Plow Evener permits working 4 horses 
abreast on Gang,Sulky or Disc Plow. » horse in fur- 
row, 3on land. Works free—no sidedr: Coupled 
Short—easy to attach. All horses 


camagunen! ws 


sted or doubt the above statement, 
It costs us more to send it than it does you to write 


CAREY M. JONES, Pres., 1215 Washington Bivd., Chicago, 11). 


& ‘b- Eiiesed 
Plow Ev- 
eners are 
unequaled. Work like acharm .We make Clev- 
ises to attach Eveners to all Plows: also wag- 
on doubletrees, singletrees, neck yokes, etc, 


and , the best. 
us— ad 't accept any other. 
Heider—none work so perfect. 
HEIDER MFG. CO., DEP 





and let us prove 
Write today. It 


write for our catalogue 
for it. 





Evener—for 
Grain Drill, 
+ dhorseson a 


Heider 3-Horse Wagon 4 + 
Wayon, Manure Spreader, 
anywhere you want to use a 
pole. No longer pole roid ety oy 9 Quire «. 


Ask your dealer for? Heider 


EVENERS 


If he can’t su poly you, write 
Ae on the 


T 22,Carroll, lowa 








BUY A BOVEE FURNACE 


Direct From the Factory 
And Save $50 to $100 on Your Heating Plant 
They Actually Save From One-Third to One-Half the Fuel 


We have one of the best equipped furnace factories In the west and make 
more than 30 different furnaces of seven leading styles and can furnish our cus- 
tomers with practically any size or style of furnace they may desire, either Up- 
right or Horizontal, sufficient to heat a large church or school house, down to a 
registers and fittings for 655.00. 

Our furnaces @re the only furnaces having a Perfect Ventilating Sys- 


cottage heating plant with all pipe, 


tem for every part of the house. 
We ship — furnaces cut to fit. 
the aid of a tinner. 


BOVEE GRINDER AND FURNACE WORKS, 


Any handy man can Install them without 
Catalogue and full specifications free. 


195 8th Street, 





Waterloo, iowa 








Is Your VALUABLE ANIMAL INSURED 


Aaainst DE 


elom Lopaner V1. BZ 
THAT LET US SEND YOu 


Yo RO N 


WN 


ia tone 


NORTHWESTERN LIVE STOCK INSURANCE COMPANY, 


RISK 4. 


INFORMATION:A 
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able in price. 


price. 





Buy a Stack Gover This Year 


Don't take chances in putting up your haycrop. A stack cover 
protects the stack at nights from rain and heavy dews. 
time as well as hay saved, and in a rainy season will save Its cost 
many times over. 
with reasonable care will last many years. They are very reason: , 
You can’t afford to be without the protec 
tion they provide. 
Blate size desired. Address 
DES MOINES TENT AND AWNING CO., 


lt means 


Our covers are made of best quality canvass, and 


Write us today for sample of material and 


DES MOINES, [OWA 





928 Walnut Street, 











making the 
college con- 
feed the 


separators, and 
butter and cheese for the 
sumption, while they also 
hogs and cure their ham and bacon. 
Emulation is aroused and kept up by 
breakfast table votes on the quality of 
each boy’s work. 
jsut this is not 
pal’s work; he is 
to stem the cityward 
populations. The late prime minister 
of New South Wales uttered these 
pregnant words: ‘Teach your chil- 
dren not to turn their faces toward 
the city, but to look boldly, and fairly, 
and honestly, toward the land, which 
is the source of all good employment 
and the source of all wealth.’ 
“Beautifying and making the farm- 
er’s home attractive is one of the lines 


ling the 


all of the princi- 
working out plans 
tide of rural 





this college takes, along with the ut 
most tidiness and finish, the gates, 
made and hung by the boys, seem to 
fly open for you, and close’ behind 
you, and you feel as if you must have 
muttered ‘open sesame.’ The paths 
and approaches to the cow sheds (in- 
ternally as white as snow, with the 
whitewashing of the student), and 
even the hog pens are bordered with 
flower beds, cultivated and planted 
out, and kept in order by the students. 
When one thinks of the unattractive- 
ness, it may almost be said repellant. 
sordidness and squalor of so many 
farm camps, not true homes, and see 
ing such work as this being done, you 
can not but earnestly wish a sincere 
and hearty Godspeed in such laudable 
work.” 
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PLEASE PAY THE CLUB RAISER. 
From a recent letter from one of our 
club raisers we take the following 
“As you know, I .ave raised a large 
club for Wallaces’ Farmer for a num- 
ber of years. When | meet a man who 
wants the paper continued but has no 
money with him I send in his subscrip- 
tion and send the money myself 
Many times I am out of pocket five to 
ten dollars, but most of the folks for 
whom | do this remember it and hand 


me the money later. Once in awhil 
I lose the price of a subscription. For 
example, at the present time there 
are three different subscribers who 
have not paid me. I have no doubt 
that other club raisers have had this 
same experience. The subscribers do 
not mean to overlook the matter, but 
they simply forget about it I have 
some hesitation in reminding them of 
it after the matter has gone for any 
considerable leng'!i: of time. It seems 
to me if you wonld mention this mat- 
ter in the Farmer it would serve to 
remind some of those who have failed 
to pay the club raiser, and thus render 
a service both to the subseriber who 
does not mean to forget and the club 


raiser who is out of pocket.” 
Our correspondent’ has 
stated the case. We know 
great many cases subscribers simply 
call up the elub raiser the tele 
phone when their subscription notice 
of expiration is received and ask him 
to send in their renewals. Most of 
them remember the matter and pay 
him for this the next time they meet 
him. Occasionally someone forget 
and, as our correspondent says, the 
lub raiser has some hesitation about 
reminding them until the matter goes 
so long that rather than speak of it 
he simply stands the loss. Both sub- 
scribers and club raisers will say with- 
out hesitation that this is not the 
right thing to do. We trust that our 
friends who have been subscribing 
through club raisers and who have 
overlooked paying them the money in 
advance will do so without further 
delay. Our friends who raise clubs 
do sO as an accommodation to us and 


correctely 
that in a 


over 


_to the subscribers in their respective 


neighborhoods. When they go to the 
trouble of sending in the orders, there 
by saving each member of the club 
twenty-five cents, surely they should 
not be asked to advance the money 
and lose by it. That is too high a 


price to pay for the privilege of help- 
ing others. 


TOO MANY CHEAP STALLIONS. 


“It is a strange thing to me,” said 
an experienced horseman in_ the 
Farmer ojfice recently, “that with 


good draft geldings selling at $150 to 

225 and top-notchers at figures con- 
siderably above this, the farmers of 
the corn belt are buvine cheaper 
stallions than for some time past. 
Five or six vears ago when good geld- 
ings could be bought at $100 to $150 
the farmers of this section were pay- 
ing $1,500 to $3,000 for good stallions 
and thinking nothing of it. Now they 
object vigorously to paying more than 
$1,000 to $1,200 for stallions, although 
they are getting for their geldings 50 
per cent more than they were a few 
years back.” 

“Do you mean that you think 
Stallions in use in Iowa and the ad- 
joining states at the present time are 
inferior in quality to the stallions used 
five or six years ago,” we asked. 

“That is exactly what | mean. I do 
not believe the stallions in use at the 
present day will begin to rank in qual- 
ity with those used six years ago. 
The trouble is a lot of folks have got 
the matter of weight firmly fixed in 
their minds but they have lost sight 
of the necessity of quality with that 
weight. Some of the importers have 
seen this coming and have been buy- 
ing their horses abroad with the de- 
mand at home in view. That is, they 
have been picking big horses without 
much quality and paying cheap prices 
for them. They can sell such horses 
here at $1,000 and make some money 
out of them. It is not a satisfactory 
business to the importer, and you 
will notice that some of our old im- 
porters have not been doing a very 
heavy business during the last two or 


the 


three years. The average importer 
likes to handle a good horse. He 
would much rather handle a_ good 


horse than a poor one; there is more 
Satisfaction to him in it. But if the 
farmer will not buy a good horse and 
pay the price necessary to get him 
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WALLACES’ FARMER 


the importer must go out of business 
or furnish him with poor horses, and 
at correspondingly lower prices. And 
one of the worst things about it is that 


a lot of the fillies from these inferior 
horses are being kept for breeding 
purposes and an injury is thus being 


worked to the horse breeding indus- 


try of the west which it will take 
twenty years to overcome. With land 
at $75 to $150 an acre, with high 
priced feeds, and with such prices as 


now getting for good gelding 
it does seem foolish on the part of 
the farmer to patronize cheap 
stallions. With the present conditions 
in the horse business it will certainly 
pay him to follow the motto ‘The best 
is none too good.’” 


we are 


IT PAYS TO STACK GRAIN. 

To Wallaces’ 
Last year I 
articie relative to 


Farmer: 
saw in the 
the 


Farmer an 
comparative 


value of threshing grain from the 
shock or stacking. In taking careful 
notice of my neighbors’ and my own 
grain and work I found the following 
results: We all had good weather to 
do our harvesting and all grain went 
in the shock in first-class shape 


Some of my neighbors and myself be- 
gan stacking as soon as we could get 
our horses changed from the binder to 
the wagon and hay rack. I[ rushed my 
zrain into the stack as soon as I could 


get it there. It took quite a little 
time, as we had 150 acres and built 
fiftv-two stacks. We had two stackers 
five days, then we finished with one 
stacker. I speak of this simply to 
show that there was plenty of time to 
stack. 

But some of my neighbors were 


waiting all this time for a thresher to 
come around. I was lucky once. The 
evening of the day I finished stack- 
ing we got a heavy rain. It kept 
on raining and stayed cloudy and hot 
and sultry the most of the time for 
two weeks Some of my neighbors 
tried to thresh between showers. The 
wheat was damp and had_ swollen; 
some sprouted. They couldn't get rid 
of it at the elevators and had put 
it in the granaries and shovel it 
around to keep it from burning up. 
When the sun came out they would 
go out and tear down the shocks sv 
they could dry. About the time the 
shock got dry it would rain again, and 
when the bundles got dry on the top 
side they would go out and set the 
shocks up dry to keep them from 
heating next to the ground. Show me 
the man that won't seratch his head 
during these performances—if he has 
time. 

Here are the results: 
was all alike, good, when harvested. 
I threshed in October and my first 
stacking and best wheat tested 65 
pounds per bushel. None of it testel 
less than 62 pounds per bushel. I re- 
ceived 88 cents per bushel when I 
threshed. The fellows that threshed 
their wheat damp from the shock kept 
it until January. One of them told me 
he got 75 cents per bushel and his 
wheat tested 52 pounds per bushel. I 
figure his loss like this. Loss in price 
per bushel, 13 cents; loss in ten 
pounds shrink per bushel, 1% cents 
per pound, 15 cents; waste in thresh- 
ing wet grain per bushel, 2 cents; 
total loss per bushel, 30 cents. One 
other fellow. whose wheat was not so 
good, told me he got 65 cents for hie. 
So according to my figure “st lost 40) 
cents per bushel. 


to 


to 


The wheat 


It may be all right to thresh from 
the shock if you can thresh your grain 
dry, but I would rather my grain 


would sweat in the stack than have it 
in the shock soaking up the rain and 
me doing the sweating. To mv mind 


there is but one way to have No. 1 
grain, and that is to stack it. Every 


night's dew and day’s hot sun bleaches 
and lightens grain of all kinds. 


Don't wait a minute for a thresher, 
but take a fork and go to stacking. 
Take two bundles, set them up 
straight, then build around them until 
you have your stack as large as you 
want it, keeping the bundies setting 
straight up so no grain touches the 
zround. Then get on the stack and 
start around the ontside, laying one 


tier around and stepping on each bun- 
die to settle it in place. Lay the next 
tier or row around just touching the 
heads of the outside row. Lap the 
third row to the band, and so on to 
the center of the stack. For the sec- 
ond course lap the first row around 
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A Wagon Bed That A For Itself 


The Mills Adjustable Wagon Bed is in itself a complete set of racks and boxes ata 


cost little more than that of one good wagon box. 
needs of the particular work you are doing. 


or racks—savi 
in the grain it saves. 


A Boy Can Make the Changes 


The Mills Adjustable Wagon Box is so simply 
built that your ten year old boy can readily make 
any adjustment in from two to ten minutes, To 


adjust the sides, the side 


the proper notch 


stays are merely set in 


The sides, end gates and bottom can be taken all 


to pieces by removing a few cotter pins. 


Itis adjusted in a moment to the 
It does away with ali changing of boxes 


sa big lot of high lifting and pitching and pays for itself in one season 
Will fit any running gear. 


Large Capacity, Vast 
Carrying Strength 


The Mills has 1576 larger capacity than ordinary 
wagon boxes. By lowering sides to the first 
serpin its grain capacity is still further increased 
by 2 It is built of seasoned timber, braced and 
reinforced with tested Bes emer steel. It will iast 
a life time with ordinary usage. itis guaranteed 
for one year against defect in workmanship and 
material. 


The Mills Adjustable Wagon Bed 


can ina moment be chanced from a grain-tight box to a hay rack, 
stock Fr 





pictured below, wood rack, tat bottom rac 


fodder, ete., as shown above, Our catalog “A” 


Why You Need the Mills 
Adjustable Wagon 


It can be adjusted for every kind of work on the 
farm, taking the place of 5 o 
You need shed room for only one wagon and save 
repair bills on a lot of wagons. 
part can be replaced at 
home blacksmith 
that one man can often do the 
grain that sheils off is 
box and saved. The cut-under permits an unu-- 
ually short turn. It has as large a grain capacity 
as grain tank wagous and is far lighter and 
handier, 


r6 boxes and racks. 


Any damaged 


small expense, by your 
It is so handy for the worker 
work of two. All 


eaucht in the grain tight 






tells all abuut these and other adjustments. 


| 
| 


| 
| 


a hay rack with 18 inch sides as 
ck, box of unusual capacity for hauling grair i 
Write i rit. 


The Greatest Farm Con- 
venience of All 


No mode rn Bhs seyren nt equals the conventence 

> Mills uo use Wagons every day in the 
x ed takes the place of a who.e 
shed fall of v s and is most convenient for 
every kind of ‘work. 


Where to Buy the Mills 


Fill in the eoupon at the bottom and we'll sen 
you our cataiog “A which teils all about t 

\ d, its sizes, its dimensions, how it's made 
prices, ete 

We fag —_ give you the name of our Cealer near. 
ety 

Sener i fi =o this ao zat once. 
Adjustable We TY 








You need the Mills 
it will are than pay fer 
jason and after that help mae 
rimany years. 






your work easier 


The Mutschler Company, Goshen, Ind. 





THE MUTSCHLER COMPANY 
Goshen, Indiana 


SERMNG 50 0004.0 intoabiaete 
sae all a 




















A Job Taker and Money 
Maker for the Thresherman 





Medium, and = 
Large Sized Threshers 


with small steam or gasoline engines. 


AVERY COMPANY, 





Get An Avery _Yellow Fellow’ Thresher 









= 
‘Yellow Kid” Small Separators for individual farmers and small runs. 


“Yellow Fellows” in Medium and Large Sizes. 

Many Important Improvements. Long lived. Furnished with I. X. L. separating 
device, hand or self-feeder, weigher or bagger; common, swinging or wind stacker. 

Ask for catalog, and if in market, advise as to machinery you need. 


215 lowa Street, 


Manufacturers of Engines, Separators, Steam Plows and Agricultural Jmplements. 


A Grain Saver and Grain Cleaner 


Avery Company 
PEORIA, ILL. 








For use 


PEORIA, ILLINOIS 



























side, as it should 


perfectly. 


drags 
wagon. 





‘““WIXCEL” STEEL FRAME LOADER No. 2 


THE VERY NEWEST THING IN A HAY LOADE 

A Head End Drive, which makes the elevating side of the ere the tight 
be, and reduces power otherwise required to drive same 30 per cent 

Four Wheels, which carry the ent!re weight of loader, with 
rear caster wheels located inthe only piacethat they wil! work 
An Automatic Mitch, which makes it possi! le fora 
ten-year-old boy to couple loader to wagon, and from the i 
of the load, the driver can uncouple loader while wagon is in motion 
Throws in and Oat of Gear, from wagon. 

An Apron, provided at delfvery end, prevents the carrier fron 
ing hay back off the load. or a head wind blowing [t back off tle 
A Steel Frame, which will not rot out or break. 








head e 


These are some of the points of advantage that 
makes the **WI&IXCEL” worth doubie the pr.ce of 
any other hay loader now on the market, thu 
now possible for the purchaser of a hay loade 
get double value for his money tu buying a “" Wir 
CEL” loader. 

We sell direct to the farmer at polnts where 
loaders are not handled by adeaier. We pay the 
freight, and guarantee the machine as representec 
Your orders and inquirles respectfully solicited 
THE WIXCEL MFG. CO., Marcus, lowa 
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out about one-third of the way on 
the outside layer, leaving two-thirds 
of the first row laid exposed, then lap 
your layers on in to the center as 
before. This will make the stack 
high in the middle. 

Lay bundles on outside just snugly 
together. Don’t tramp nearer the out- 
side than the top of the second row. 
The outside row will always -work out 
a little when you are laying the cen- 
ter of the stack. This you can regu- 
late by holding the bundles in a little 





when you lay them if you want stac! 
to be straight on sides. To bulge the 


lay bundles even on outside and 
when you come around with the third 
tier they will work out a little. When 
it is desired to draw the stack in, hol! 
the outside tier in and lap the center 
tiers heavy. Keep the center of th 


stack 


stack just a little higher than the 

outside and your grain will keep. 

Water seldom flows up hill. 
READER. 


Monona county, lowa 
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What a Dealer Said: 


Cee 





* But many years ago, from wliat 
our customers told us about twine, we settled 
down to handling PLYMOUTH TWiNE 
only. Since that time we have never had a 
dissatisfied customer on twine, or a word of 
complaint about it; always warrant it, telling 
them to return if it does not work satisfactor- 
ily, but have never yet had a ball returned.”’ 

TRY PLYMOUTH TWINE 
season, and you wiil always use it. Guar- 
anteed full Jensth and exira strength, No 
knots, no breaks, no delays, no loose sheaves 
or lost grain. Look for the wheat-sheaf tay 
on every ball. Get it at the local dealer's. 


PLYMOUTH CORDAGE COMPANY 


Largest rope makers in the world—oldest in America 


‘i Plymouth, Massachusetts 
PilSave You$50 


On a Manure Spreader 
—If You'll Let Me 


This is just a little ad—but a postal will bring my oa 


this 





















Book—and give you my $50.00 Saving Price and Specia 
Proposition. You can save as muc ha answering this little aa 
ve rt ment as if it ¢ red a page. 
Spreader positively will do better work and last longer 
han any eee «leno mat- g 
rept Aan rice— so why 


stamped thetr oO. K. 
my spreader and sean J 
saving price. My Special 
Proposition w:il interest you. 
Just a postal addressed to Gal- 
loway of Waterloo, lowa, will 
bring you everything postpaid. 

Will You Pay a Penny For 
The Postal and Sava $50.00? 
Address Wm. Calloway, Pres. 

WM. CALLOWAY Co. 
119 Calloway Sta. Waterioo, ta. 











It Saves Work and 
Makes Money 


The proofoftheengine isthe using. Accept 

Waterloo Boy Gasoline Engine 

for thirty days’ free use. If it does nut save 

you work, if it does not make money for 
you. if it does not give you perfect satis 

faction, return it and we will pay the 

freight beth ways and refund your 

money. You will save money hy bny- 

ing » Waterloo Boy. ‘This isa real free 

trial offer with nostrings to it. wii! 

give a strong Five-Year Guarantee. 

Waterloo Gasoline 











Cheap as Wood. 
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bi manufacture Lawnand Farm Fence. Selldirect 
slipping to users only, at manufacturers’ prices. No 
age nts. “Ourcatalog is Free. Write for it today. 


UP-TO-DATE MFG. CO, :7 10th St., Terre Haute, ind. 


15 Cents a Rod 


Fora 22-inch Hog Fence 
% 26-inch; 1%e for 3l-inc h; 22 1-2e 
_for 34-inch; 27e for a’ 47-1n¢ h 
, Farm Fence. 60-inch Poultry 
Fence 37¢. Lowe t pricesever ff 
made. Sold on 30 days trial. 
Catalog free. W riteforittoday. 
KITSELMAN BROS., 
Box 296, MUNCIE, IND. 


RAPE 


ill sow o ne acre) 60 cts., 
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It pays to sow Dwarf Essex 
Rape which has proved t : 
the most valuable forage 1 

in existence for Sheep, Hog r 
Cattle Yields 20 tons per . 
Our seed was grown in Essex, 
England, and is extra choice. § 


v 10 Ibs. for $1.00 not prepaid. 


Descri ilar and san iple free if you mention this paper. 
mpd r py of our large il strated catalog of Garden i and I arm, 
pecial Cir slat on, Rape. 





fowa Seed Company, Ocs Moines, la. 








WALLACES’ FARMER 


DEFINITE PLAN FOR ROAD IM- 
PROVEMENT. 
To Wallaces’ Farmer: 
I have followed your various arti- 


cles on good roads with much interest. 
I drive an auto, own some farm land, 
am interested in the farming opera- 
tions, and certainly in 
roads, but I do not 
cent should be spent on 
the standpoint of the 

Roads good enough for teams are good 
enough for autos. This much 
planation, for there somewhat 
feeling that the owner 
of course a sort of 
race track made of every 


believe good 


believe a single 
roads from 


auto owner, 


in e@x- 


of a 


is 


of an auto is 


pirate who wants 


a fancy road 
for his personal use at someone else’s 
expense. 

Before becoming 
was a believer in the macadam 
other high priced good road the 
proper thing. Since driving an auto I 
have covered much more. territory 
than before and have become fully 
convinced that our system of roads is 
far vast, and in much of the ter- 
ritory cravel or other first-class 
road material too searce and inac 
cessible to permit us to have roads of 
that description as a rule. 

Your frequent statement that almost 
any soil well drained, rounded, and 
kept dragged will make a very good 


an auto driver I 
or 


as 


too 
good 











There is no well defined sys- 
adjusting what road districts 
or do toward the drainage 
system. Some land owners seem to 
“stand in” with the powers that be 
and get a generous lift toward drain- 
ing their own land, while others do 
not get a pleasant look. It has de- 
veloped the plan of dumping all the 
water into the roads you can and tak- 
ing as little off as can be avoided. 
Don’t you believe that if the law 
permitted the county supervisors to 
employ a good engineer to lay out all 
the roads in the country and make 
permanent plans for their improve- 
ment, showing all drains, size, depth, 
and outlets, where all euts and fills 
should be made and width and heighth 
or depth, the case might be—in 
fact, all details of construction—and 
then require every road supervisor to 
work to these plans, we would soon 
see some improvement in our roads 
and the cry of “wasted money” 
would soon be stopped? 


at all. 
tem of 
shall pay 


as 


READER. 


Humboldt county, lowa. 





CEMENT AND SAND MIXER. 
To Wallaces’ 
A 
easily 


Farmer: 

mixer can 
Take.a piece of tim- 
5x5 inches cut down 
, making it eight-cornered 
Have your 


good cheap concrete 


be made. 
6x6 or 


ber square, 


the corners 


near equal as possible. 





Palley 





























road at small expense is, I believe, ab- 
solutely true, and it should be adopted 
as our principle of general road build- 
ing and maintenance. Why do we not 


have roads constructed in this way? 
The answers have been largely on ac- 
count of incompetent and lazy road 
supervisors who wasted the tax levied 
for roads. In a way this is true, but 
why have these men wasted the tax? 
Most of them are tax payers and in- 
terested in the welfare of the com- 
munity. They would not throw the 
money away intentionally. Is it not 
because of the lack of any definite 
working plan? 


If a man drains his farm piecemeal, 


for lack of funds or other reason, he 
goes to an engineer and has a survey 
made, a plat drawn showing his lines 
of main and branch tile, size, depth, 
and all the details of the job. He be- 
gins with his most important work, 
the mains, and as fast as his work is 
completed it matches up, and in time 
forms a drainage system. 

Our roads can not all be drained at 
once. The same road supervisor sel 
dom has charge of a piece of road for 
more than a year or two at a time. 
They are nearly all well meaning, in- 
telligent men, and if any one man 
had his own way with the roads for 
a Jong enough time would make a fair 
ly good job of it; but no two of them 
have the same idea about road work 
The new road supervisor spends his 
time very largely in rebuilding and 
making over the work of his pred 
cessor to make it match with the work 
which he expects to do himself later 
on. By the time his remodeling i 
complete he is replaced in office by 


another, who repeats the operation. 








The country is full of culverts from 
six inches to a foot above the drainage 
level of the water they are supposed 
to earry, side ditches running up hill 
and ending nowhere, well made grade 
on top of high dry hills, and the 
ungraded All because the man in 
charge did not know what he was ex 
pected to do or how he was to find out 

When land owners drain their land 
there is usually very little attention 
paid to the needs of the adjoining 
roads. Why? Because they do not 
know What the road needs, there i 
no way to find out, and there is little 
prospect that an outlet for the road 


drainage would be used intelligently if 


| 





| 


| 
| 
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blacksmith make about eighty wings 
out of flat iron about one-eighth of an 
inch thick two inches wide. Cut 
the pieces inches long, cutting 
about at each end. Drill 
holes one and one-half 
inches from one end, bend strips in 
the middle to a right angle with the 
same slant as ends are cut. Nail these 
wings onto the eight-cornered timber, 


and 
four 
miter slant 


two about 


going round and round, making an 
auger like a conveyor auger in a mill 
or threshing machine. This auger 
should be about seven feet long. In 
the middle of each end of auger or 
cylinder bore a hole for a short shaft; 
a piece of gas pipe will do. Head end 
of the shaft must be fastened securely. 
We bored a hole through end of cylin- 
der and through shaft and fastened 
with a bolt. On outer end of this shaft 
fasten securely a pulley ten or more 
inches in diameter, depending on 
speed and size of pulley on your en- 
gine. This pulley should have not less 
than four inches in face and should 
run not more than one hundred revo- 
lutions per minute. 

Make a trough for this cylinder to 
work in, using a plank for bottom 
just wide enough so wings work free. 
Use twelve-inch boards on sides 
Leave top open. Put in head at each 
end, boring hole in center of foot end 
and making slot at head end so cylin- 
der can be removed by lifting at pul- 
ley and pulling endways. Leave open- 
ing at foot end of box for mortar to 
drop through into a mortar box or on 
a platform Make a small hopper on 
head end of box and close by place 
a box large enough to hold a sack of 
cement About half way to the other 
end place a barre] with faucet to sup- 
ply water. Use measures of propor- 
tionate size. A boy puts in a meas- 
ure of cement to a man’s measure of 

ind, pouring in slowly’ together. 
Regulate water by faucet, and the ma- 
chine \ do the rest 

A one and one-half horse power en- 

ine is large enough if you pour in 
and and cement slowly, but if you 
want to rush it use a three or four 
horse power engine. 

This machine is intended only for 
sand and cement and would hardly do 
for crushed rock 

D. B. SWARTZENDRUBER. 


Johnson county, lowa. 
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Automobile 
Tires 


They are tire protectors, made of chrome 
leather studded with steel studs leld on the 
tires by spring wires on euch side. Anyone 
cun easily fit them to any make of tires. 

They cost only about one-half as much as 


Puncture-Proof, Non-Skidding. 
ven on good 


Will save double their cost e 





roads. On rough, rutty or rocky roads they 
will save over half the tire expense, besides 
doing away with punctures and skidding. 
The only protectors that never heat or 
chafe the tire. 
Guaranteed to give good service and to save 


the tire. 
Over 40,000 sold in last three years. 
Send for free catalog and our special offer, 


LEATHER TIRE GOODS CO. 


Whirlpool Ave. 
NIAGARA — N. Y. 











WAGNER | 
MOTOR GYGLES 


The Right Machine 
at the Right Price 








—_ 


Tourist Model 3% h. p. 8200. 


Send for Descriptive 
Catalog No. 6, 


Wagner Motor Cycle Co. 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 























150 Tons - All New 
Can Ship At Once 


“Standard” 36. 
Twine A. |b 


Delivered at your ptation in 


Mo., 1., Ind., lowa, 
East. Kan., East. Nebr., Northern Ark: 
Allowance for freight in other states. 
be aver you $1.0) to $2.00 per bale. 
Mew Twine Circular and L ayeut 
It will ro quickly at this greatly reduc- 
ed price. Orderearly. Sample free. 


A. J. CHILD & SONS, 


Wholessle Meuse 
6114513 N. Mainst., St. Louis, Mo. 
BOxlvul 





OMAKA TENT & 
AIRING co. 











Bale at Least Cost 


Our Daisy SELF- 
THUREKADING  self- 
feeding one-li hay 
ress only one on which 
one man can do 
allthe work, First 

ful self- 
threading de- 

vice, automatic 
condenser increases re- 
sults. Openside hopper 
Free trial. W today 
for Baler Book and prices 
GEO. ERTEL €0., Quincy, UL 
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__ Hearts and Homes 


This department was established by Mre. Henry 
Wallace. Letters on subjects of interest to Hearts 
and Homes readers are welcome. If preferred, name 
of writer willnot be published. Address all fnquir- 
fea and letters to Hearts and Homes Department, 
Wallaces’ Farmer, Des Moines, lowa 











HOUSE. 


ANTS IN THE 
A reader asks in desperation: 
“What can I do to get rid of the 
little red ants? We are sometimes 


bothered past all patience by the big 
black ants, too.” 


The little red ant, because of its 
small size, which enables it to pass 
through very small openings, is par- 


ticularly annoying. As it is wonder- 
fully prolific, it soon overruns a house 
and there seems to be no end to the 
supply. This ant generally nests in 
the walls where it is difficult to gain 
access to the nest. If the nest can be 
located, the ants can be readily de- 
stroyed by hot water, spraying with 
kerosene, ete. Fortunately the little 
black ant and the big black ant both 
nest in the ground as a rule, under 
stones, sidewalks, under the founda- 
tion, and in the lawn. These 
nests can generally be located 
by a little careful watching and 
the ants readily destroyed. Hot 
water can be used, or carbon 
bisulphide if in the lawn. Poke 
a broomstick into the nest at several 
points, pour an ounce of the carbon 
bisulphide in each hole, and cover 
quickly. 

There is still another ant which 
sometimes bothers the housekeeper, 
and this is the giant black ant, some- 
times a half inch or more in length. 
It ordinarily is a wood eater and is 
sometimes called the carpenter ant. 
It generally nests in the timbers of 
the house and occasionally invades 
the cupboard. 

It does little good to strew the pan- 


try and cupboard shelves with vile 
smelling herbs and drugs. First re- 
move all attractive foods from the 


shelves or place them in inaccessible 
places. A dish set in a shallow pan of 
water or a table with legs set in cans 
of water will be safe from the ants. 
Keep food out of their reach for a 
few days and the trouble is lessened. 
Find and destroy the nests if possible. 
Trap those that escape by the use of 
sponges dipped in sweetened water, or 
by the use of attractive food in ves- 
sels where the ants can be destroyed 
every hour or so by the use of hot 
water. This method if conscientiously 
followed for a few days gives good re- 
sults. It will help also to close up 
the cracks and nail holes in the walls 
by using cement or Paris plaster. 





EYES THAT SEE. 


To Hearts and Homes: 

“There are seventeen windows in 
our house and each one frames a pic- 
ture,” Beth Lester remarked quietly. 
Kate Martin laughed. “Mrs. Lester is 
always seeing pictures,” she said, 
“where the rest of us nothing 
worth noticing. Tell us about them, 
please.” She settled herself more 
comfortably in her rocking chair as 
she prepared to listen, for she thor- 
ough’ enjoyed Beth Lester's “flights 
of fancy,” as she called them. 

“Yes, describe your pictures to us,” 
insisted Mrs. Graham and Mrs. Har- 
per, while the interested faces of the 
other ladies assured her that they, too, 
would be glad to listen. 


see 


In response to Mrs. Bonney’s invi- 
tation the Rose Geranium Club had 
met with her for a social) afternoon. 


Mrs. Hardin had been speaking of her 
recent visit with a city friend and ol 
a few good pictures she had seen while 
there. She wished she might possess 
some as fine as those, she said, and 


regretted the fact that the prices 
asked for really good pictures were 
beyond the means of most country 
people. 


“My pictures change, of course, with 
the changing seasons,” Mrs. Lester 
began. “That is one advantage which 
they have over paintings; but you 
will understand that the ones which 
I describe to you are my favorites. 

“One of my windows commands a 
view of a plum tree, and of nothing 


else in particular except while the 
branches are bare. When that tree 
bursts into sudden snowy bloom and 


the bees are busy about it from morn- 
ing tiJ} aight | find an excuse for go- 
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2 Makes Butter in 5 Minutes 





June 25, 1909 


> 15 DAYS’ FREE TRIAL WITHOUT ONE CENT DEPOSIT 





The Speedo Churn is the one _perfect_butter-maker. 











It makes rich granular butter in 














~ ~~ 3to8minutes, A child can run it just as well as a grown person, Simplicity is the strong je 
We feature of the Speedo. There is nothing to get out of fix; nothing to adjust. You can clean Art 
Pi MZ it just like an ordinary pail, because it has no bearings or rough surfaces inside. Besides eh = 
. a Speed and simplicity, the scientific principles on which the Speedo is built enable you to ~ Se 
f. utilize ali the butter fat and every ounce of caseine in the cream, some of which is lost in y< yy 
fs } allotherchurns. Byactual test, the Speedo produces 15 per cent more butter from the py ; 
y/) same quantity and quality of cream, than any other churn made. Just think what a saving hai 
4 . this means to you. Zag = 
" Makes Butter You Don’‘t Have to “Work” - > 7, _ =i 
i] i" The Speedo makes rich granular butter which comes in little round grains or ~S iB! 
if} i balls which are so firm that the water can be drained off atonce withoutany 5) \ | 
‘ “working.” All you have to dois to salt your butter and thenshapeitup. That’s Y 
mo all there is toit. Granular butter is the choicest butter for marketing purposes, will fi \ 
bring a higher price and will keep sweet longer than the stickey kind. These are all tt /] | 
proven facts—but we don’t ask you to take our word forit. What we want you to do is to see for yourself, if i 
Without any obligation whatsoever on your part, we will gladly submit the style and size Speedo Churn you | ww 1 
wish, on 15 fem trial without one cent deposit, Al we ask is that you giveit a thorough trial, then if iM 


you want to keep it, send us the price. 


stand on its own merit. 


from 3 pints up to6 paliene, reseme in iP 
e next 30 days, we w 


churns sold during t 





On the otber hand, if you decide you do not want to keep it, return the ‘ 

churn to us at our expense and the transaction will be closed. We feel that every woman owes it to herself to ! 

see and try the Speedo. That is why we make this offer. We have faith in the Speedo, and we want it to 

That isanother reason why we want you to try it. The Speedo comes inallsizes 

rice from $1.90 to $7.00 according to size. 

send, free, a Floatin wi] Thermometer and a ph! 
PSON MANUPACTURIN 











With all4and 6 gallon 


ye so write us for circular 
G MPA 








atonce. Remember you owe it to yourself. oO NY, 
1127-29 PINE STREET ST Louis, U.S.A. 
ing to that particular window many | see the garden I would never know | dows encloses a view of the path to 


times every day. 

“A certain west window gives me 
the best view of the orchard. This 
also is a spring picture, although it is 
a joy to me every day in the year. 
When the long rows of apple trees are 
billows of pink and white blossoms I 
think no painting could possibly com- 
pare with them. I always try to finish 
my house cleaning before apple blos- 
som time, that | may enjoy the beauty 
and fragrance without being haunted 
by the thought that the house is not 
so pure and fresh as the orchard. 

“Another window frames a long 
path bordered on either side with 
large lilac bushes, white and purple. 
At the end of the path a paling gate 
opens into the poultry yard (not ex- 
actly a yard, either, as our poultry 
has the run of the farm during the 
most of the year). The nodding 
plumes of the lilaes, the freshness of 
the foliage, the tender green of the 
April grass, and the snowy plumage 
of the White Leghorns visible beyond 
the gate is a picture which I some- 
times wish might last throughout the 
year. An upstairs window frames my 
weigelia bush, only you must look 
down upon it, not straight in front as 
at most pictures. The bush is almost 
circular and must be fifteen feet 
across the top. When in blossom you 


can scarcely see the leaves for the 
pink trumpet-shaped flowers. Al- 
though not fragrant, they must be 
very sweet, as there are numbers of 
humming birds constantly hovering 
about it so long as there is a single 
blossom left. 


“Across the way from our home is 
a half-acre pond belonging to a neigh- 


bor who raises white Pekin ducks. 
This pond, in which there are white 
water lilies growing, is one of my 


loveliest summer pictures. I take my 
I ; 


sewing to the window overlooking it 
and watch the white ducks floating 
among the white lilies or diving be- 


neath the blue water which reflects so 
perfectly the sky above it. 

“Sometimes,” she smiled whim- 
sically as she spoke, glancing from 
one to another of-her listeners, “I do 
not sew so very much during an after- 
noon, but I can never feel that the 
time is lost. One window frames a 
hillside’ pasture scene. There are 
white oaks and hard maples there, af- 
fording abundant shade for the horses 
and cattle where they stand or lie to 
during the heat of the day, with 
wide, sunny spaces of sweet grasses 
for grazing. 

“A south window gives a view of a 
rolling meadow. Some seasons it is 
pink with clover bloom where rollick- 
ing surfeit themselves’ with 
sweets, and other years it is an un- 
dulating mass of purple where the tall 
timothy sways in every passing 
breeze, but always it is beautiful. 

“One window of my room upstairs 
just frames the garden. You may not 
think that much of a picture, but I 
assure you that I try to make a pic- 
ture of it, as I do enjoy a pretty gar- 


resi 


bees 


den. I may be very foolish, but really 
the vegetables seem to taste better 


when they come from a well arranged 
as well as thoroughly cultivated gar- 
den, although I suppose if I could not 











the difference. From the time the 
first plants appear until the hard 
frosts have destroyed all green things 
I take a peep at the dew-wet garden 
the first thing in the morning. A 
group of elms standing on the bank of 
a little stream forms a winter as well 
as a summer picture. In summer this 
is the chosen home of at least half 
a dozen pairs of orioles whose bright 
plumage makes vivid bits of coloring 
among the green leaves. The brook 
sings softly underneath the elms and 
the orioles sing merrily above it. In 
winter the graceful trees with their 
network of slender twigs lined against 
the blue sky, the wee leaf buds plainly 
Visible, and the half dozen or more 
deserted orioles’ nests, which are such 
wonderful specimens of weaving, are 
objects of never-failing interest. 
“There are two sunset windows. 
One frames an old red oak tree which 
stands out clearly against the red sea 
of the winter sunsets; the other, an 
upstairs window, gives an unobstruct- 
ed view of the tender tints of the 
summer sunsets—opal and sea-green 


and soft, melting blues, and the 
palest, clearest yellows with fawn- 
colored clouds floating about. Both 


are beautiful pictures, and I scarcely 
know which I most enjoy. 

“One window frames an autumr 
landscape—a strip of woodland where 
the trees are robed in scarlet and 
crimson and gold, with here and there 
a touch of russet. It is a picture to 
which no artist could do justice, as 
half its beauty depends upon its 
kaleidoscopic changes. No two days 
find it exactly the same, but its beauty 
seems to increase until all the leaves 
have fallen. 

“One of the kitchen windows shows 
a bed of yellow chrysanthemums with 
brown bees lazily clinging to the blos- 
soms. Near it is a hard maple tree, 
its long branches outspread above the 
flower bed; the yellow leaves drop- 
ping down upon the yellow blossoms 
makes such a sunshiny autumn pic- 
ture.” 


“Yellow is Mrs. Lester’s favorite 
color, you know,” Mrs. Martin sug- 
gested. “Before I knew her I did not 
care much for yellow, but she has 
taught me its beauty.” 

Beth Lester smiled as she con- 


tinned: “Another autumn picture is 
a field of ripened corn rustling in the 
soft November sunlight, a large hawk 


swinging in slow circles above it, 
searching for a field mouse for his 
supper. 


“My twilight window shows an or- 
chard view. I love to sit beside it and 
watch the dusky shadows creeping 
nearer and nearer between the rows 
of trees until the darkness falls and it 
is time to light the lamps. This is a 
winter picture. Another winter pic- 
ture, framed by a sitting room win- 
dow is that of four large cedars on the 
lawn. Here the cardinals make their 
winter home and on warm days they 
play about in the branches, whistling 
and calling to each other as_ only 
cardinals can do.” 

Mrs. Lester paused as 
had finished, but Mrs. Vance imme- 
diately questioned her. “I happen to 
know that one of your kitchen win- 


though she 





the barn, and that is about all. Where 
is the picture there?” 

Before Mrs. Lester could reply, Mrs. 
Douglas answered for her: “Why, 
that shows the picture of her dear 
ones coming to the house for the mid- 
day meal, or when the day’s work is 
done. And that is the sweetest pic- 
ture of them all, is it not, Mavour- 
neen? Especially when the coming of 
some loved one is only a memory pic- 
ture now!” 

“Yes,” Beth Lester answered, 
low, as she looked with dewy 
across the wintry lawn. 

A little silence fell upon the group 
which was broken by Phyllis Bonney, 
who came into the room to say that 
Mr. Graham had called for Mrs. Gra- 
ham and Mrs. Smith, and soon they 
were all laughing and talking and 
thanking their hostess for the pleas- 
ant afteroon, as wraps were donned 
and gay goodbys were spoken as they 
separated for the homeward drives. 

Becky Evans stood at her kitchen 
window that evening waiting for the 
men to come to supper, and as she 
looked the soft dusk deepened as the 
twilight shadows drew nearer through 
the orchards. “It is pretty,” she said, 
“and I never knew it, but have been 
all my life lamenting the fact that 
there was no beauty about my home. 
It is rather bare and uninviting and 
I can not help it; never a penny must 
be spent here for anything that is 
not strictly useful, but I shall try Mrs. 
Lester's plan of looking for pictures 
and see how many I can find during 
the next twelve months.” 

HELEN BEHRENS. 
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LEMCN PIE. 

In response to a recent inquiry we have 
received a number of recipes for lemon 
pie. We will give below several that dif- 
fer slightly. The others are practicall 
the same as one or the other of these 

I see that someone wanis a recipe for 
making lemon pie with water. Here is 
one I have used for twenty years and 
never had a failure: Into a granite pan 
grate the rind of one lemon (be careful 
not to grate too deep, as the white part 
is bitter), dig out the pulp and juice and 
then add one cup of white sugar and one- 
half pint of hot water. Put on stove, and 
when hot enough to boil have ready the 
well beaten yolks of two eggs and one 
tablespoonful of corn starch or flour dis- 
solved in a half cup of co'd water with 
a pinch of salt. Stir this into the lemon 
and sugar, then stir in the yolks of egg, 
stirring constantly, and when it boils up 
good enough remove from fire. Have a 
good rich pie crust baked to a light brown 
and pour the mixture into it. Beat the 
two whites of the eggs to a stiff froth 
and add a tablespoonful of sugar to it 
and spread over pie. Place in oven until 
it is a light brown. 

MRS. A. G. §S 


I send two lemon pie recipes in answer 


to “A Kansas Woman's" request: One 
lemon, juice and rind, one cup sugar, 
three tablespoons corn starch, yolks of 
two eggs, saving the whites for frosting, 
two and one-half cups boiling water 
This will make two pies, but two lemons 
will be required if small. Cook on stove 


and use crusts already baked. This is a 
good hurry pie, for one can have crusts 
on hand, or can be used without crusts 
if you wish. 

Lemon Pie No. 2: 
eggs, two tablespoons 
and one-third cups sugar, 
ing water, beat the eggs, add sugar and 
corn starch well mixed, then the grated 
rind and juice of the lemons. Add the 
boiling water. Save whites of two or 
three eggs for frosting for top. Follow 
directions closely. Fill crusts and bake. 

FARMER'S WIFE. 


Two lemons, six 
corn starch, one 
two cups boil- 














WALLACES’ FARMER 


Our Weekly Sabbath School Lesson. 


YY THE EDITOR, 





THE INTRODUCTION OF THE 
GOSPEL INTO EUROPE. 


Sabbath School Les- 
1909.—Acts 16:6-15.) 


(Notes on the 
son for July 4, 

“And they went through the region 
of Phyrgia and Galatia, having been 
forbidden of the Holy Spirit to speak 
the word in Asia; (7) and when they 
come over against 
essayed to go into Bithynia; and the 
Spirit of suffered them not; 
(8) and passing by Mysia, they came 
(9) And a vision ap- 
There 
be- 


were Mysia, they 


Jesus 


down to Troas. 
peared to Paul in the night: 
was a man of Macedonia standing, 
seeching him, and saying, Come over 
into help us. (10) 
And when he had seen the vision, 
straightway we sought to go forth into 
Macedonia, concluding that God had 
called us to preach the gospel unto 
them. (11) Setting sail therefore 
from Troas, we made a straight course 
to Samothrace, and the day following 
to Neapolis; (12) and from thence to 
Phillippi, which is a city of Mace- 
conia, the first of the district, a 


Macedonia, and 


Roman colony; and we were in this 
city tarrying certain days. (13) And 
on the sabbath day we went forth 


without the gate by a river side, where 
we supposed there was a place of 


prayer; and we sat down, and spake 
unto the women that were come to- 
gether. (14) And a certain woman 


named Lydia, a seller of purple, of the 
city of Thyatira, one that worshipped 


God, heard us: whose heart the Lord 
opened to give heed unto the things 
which were spoken by Paul. (15) And 


when she was baptized, and her house- 
hold, she besought us saying, If ye 
have judged me to be faithful to the 
Lord, come into my house, and abide 
there. And she constrained us.” 

Some time would naturally be speni 
by the apostles on their return to 
Antioch in fixing in the minds of the 
churches at Antiocn and in the neigh- 
borhood the full meaning and _ bear- 
ings of the recent decision reached at 
Jerusalem of the relation between 
Judaism and Christianity. After this 
had been done, we read in Acts 15:36- 
41 of the proposition of Paul and 
Barnabas to visit the churches which 
had been established on their first 
missionary journey. “Let us return 
now and visit the brethren in every 
city wherein we proclaimed the word 
of the Lord, and see how they fare.” 

In discussing the matter, Barnabas 
desired to take with them his nephew, 
John, surnamed Mark, the author of 
the second gospel. Paul refused to do 
this on the ground that John Mark 
did not have sufficient courage nor 
self-sacrifice to go with them through 
the whole of the first missionary jour- 
ney. The contention was very sharp, 
so much so that Paul and Barnabas 
themselves disagreed, Paul choosing 
Silas and Barnabas John Mark, and 
divided the field between them, Bar- 
nabas taking the islands and Paul the 
mainland; in other words, Barnabas 
going to his old home, which was the 
island of Cyprus, and visiting the 
churches there, and Paul beginning in 
Cilicia, which was also his home. The 
Scriptures do not conceal the weak 
the most eminent saints. It 
very unfortunate controversy, 
which created a good deal of personal 
feeling and for the time being some- 
thing near estrangement. This, 
however, was not lasting for Paul and 
Barnabas always remained friends 
even if they disagreed about the char- 
acter of John Mark, and Paul 
wards speaks of Barnabas in a 
friendly way (I Corinthians 
the same time speaking in a similar 
manner with reference to John Mark: 
“Take Mark, and bring him with thee: 
for he is useful to me for ministering.” 
(II Timothy 4:11). In the same way, 
in a letter to Philemon, verse 24th, he 
mentions Mark as one of his fellow 
laborers. 

No matter how much genuine Chris- 
tians differ, there is no necessity of a 
permanent estrangement because of 
matters of opinion. He is a very poor 
Christian who can not see the good 


ness of 


was a 


very 


after- 


most 
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things in men, whether Christians or 
not, with whom he may be in dis- 
agreement. 

After passing through Cilicia, of 
which Tarsus, his home town, was the 
chief city, Paul enters southern Ga- 
latia, in which Derbe and Lystra are 
located, and there he meets with Tim- 
othy, or Timotheus, who had without 


much doubt been converted on his 
visit to that section during the first 
journey, perhaps three years before. 


Him he invited to go with them as a 
fellow laborer, after submitting to the 
rite of circumcision on account of the 
prejudice which would arise in the 
minds of Jewish Christians who knew 


that the father of Timothy was a 
Greek and without much doubt a 
pagan, although his mother was a 
Jewess. 


By examining the map, found in 
most Bibles, showing the journey of 


St. Paul, his course can easily be 
traced. Passing northward from 
Cilicia, he enters Galatia and estab- 
lishes the churches to which the 
epistle of Galatians was not long 
afterwards written. These churches, 
other than Derbe and Lystra, were 
established among Celtic races of the 
same blood as the Gauls of Caesar's 
time and the Irish of our own time, 
which had three centuries’ before 
settled in Galatia, and it is the peculi- 
arities of these races which gave the 
peculiar tone to the epistle to the 


Galatians. 
From Galatia they entered Phyrgia, 


which was a province of what was 
then called Asia, the term Asia at 
that time not being applied to the 


continent but to what we call Turkey 
in Asia, or Asia Minor, and which has 
since been applied to the entire con- 
tinent. 

It was Paul’s intention to 
lish churches there, but he was in 
some way restrained by the Holy 
Ghost. In what way this restraint 
was made we can only guess. It does 
not seem to have been by direct com- 
mand, else the equivalent of that word 


estab- 


would have been used. There was no 
apparent opening, no success, and 
hence the apostle concluded that his 
work did not lie in that direction. He 


next thought of continuing the work, 
passing through Mysia, which was a 
provice of Asia Minor, going north- 


ward to Bythinia, on the confines of 
the Black Sea, and prosecuting the 
work, but similar obstacles prevented. 
“The Spirit suffered them not.” There 
was nothing, therefore, left but to pass 
over to the shores of Aegean, on which 
Troas was the principal seaport. 
Paul’s position was precisely that in 
which many a man finds’ himself 
when, in mapping out his course, he 
is hindered in this direction and in 
that and is forced to choose the only 
other way left open. These restraints 


do not seem to have been in the way 
of positive refusals. Paul, like many 
another man since, was feeling his 


way, endeavoring to ascertain the line 
of duty and, having found every other 
way hedged up, simply went onward 
in the only way that was left. 

Here Luke seems to have 
him, for from this point on he 
the word “we,” so that the company 
now was made up of four missionaries, 
Paul, Silas, Timotheus, and Luke, the 
writer of the of Acts. 

Coming to Paul had a vision 
in which a man, whom he recognized, 
probably by his and language 
Macedonian, before him 
and besought him, saying: “Come 
over into Macedonia, and help us.” 
Putting this and that together, that 
is, the restraints which had _ been 
placed upon him when he wished to 
preach elsewhere and _ this’ vision, 
Paul concluded that Macedonia was 
the field which Divine Providence had 
selected for him, “And when he had 
seen the vision, straightway we sought 
to go forth into Macedonia, concluding 
that God had called us to preach the 
gospel unto them.” 

No more important event occurred 
in the history of the church than the 
introduction of the gospel into 
Europe. It was directly in the line 
with the command of the Saviour: 
“Go ye into all the world and preach 
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For 
the Summer’s 
Cooking 


No kitchen appliancegivessuch 
actual satisfaction and real home 
comfort as the new Perfection 
Wick Blue Flame Oil Cook- 
Stove. 

Kitchen work, this coming 
summer, will be better and quick- 
er done, with greater personal 
comfort for the worker, if, instead 
of the stifling heat of a coal fire, 
you cook by the concentrated 
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Three sizes. 


The Ra 
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Triage x xTit 


Wick Blue Flame Oil ‘Cook-Stove 


Delivers heat where you want it—never where you don’t want it— 
thus it does not overheat the kitchen. 
with shelf for warming plates and keeping food hot after cooked, also 
convenient drop shelves that can be folded back when not in use, and 
two nickeled bars for holding towels. 
With or without Cabinet Top. At your dealer's, 
or write our nearest agency. 


Note the CABINET TOP, 





LAMP never pan pina 


economica 
derful light giver. Solidly made, 


beautifully nickeled. Your living-room will be pleasanter 
with a Rayo Lamp. 
If not with your dealer, write our nearest agency. 


STANDARD OIL. COMPANY, 


(incorporated) 














the gospel to the whole creation.” It 
took the apostles a long time to take 
in the full meaning of this command. 
First, they hesitated about preaching 
the gospel to any but the Jews by 
blood. They did not consider it ad- 
visable even to preach the gospel to 
proselytes, or Gentiles who had ac- 
cepted the Jewish doctrines concern- 
ing the Divine Being and who were 
accustomed to attending the feasts at 


Jerusalem. After they had seen their 
way clear to do this, they hesitated 
about preaching the gospel to Gen- 


tiles, or pagans. Even after they had 
established churches made up of Jews, 
proselytes and pagans, it required 
special Providential direction to in- 
duce them to go beyond the confines 
of their own continent and preach the 
gospel to alien nations. 

to have taken the com- 
mand, for such considered it, in 
the most literal way, for sailing from 
Troas they came directly to Samoth- 


Paul seems 


ne 


racia, an island in the Aegean Sea, 
and the next day passed on to the 
seaport of Neapolis, which belonged 
to Samothracia. For this reason, 
therefore, they did not stop there at 
all, although it was on the continent 


of Europe, but passed on directly to 
Phillippi, which was the first city they 
cume to of the district of country 
called Macedonia, or, as we would say, 


the first European city that it was 
possible for them to reach. This city 
is called a colony and governed by a 
military officer and with special priv- 
ileges, as distinct from other cities 
and countries under the government 
of Rome, and governed by a military 
and not a civil officer. 

After they had been in this city 
certain days, they discovered that 
there were a few Jewish women 
(there seem to have been no Jewish 
men) who were in the habit of meet- 
ing together in a place of prayer. 
There being evidently no synagogue 
in the place, there was therefore no 


opportunity to make a public address, 


and so they simply sat down by the 
river side, where it was customary to 
hold these meetings and talk to the 


together on the Sab- 
bath to hold religious services. The 
river was the natural location 
for such meetings, because water for 
the prescribed washings or lustra- 
tions was convenient, and also be- 
cause it was the most comfortable and 
pleasant place for holding them. 


people that came 


side 
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Anchor Fire Insurance Co. 


Des Moines, lowa 
ASSETS OVER $375,000.00 
An lowa company representing twenty years of 
successful underwriting. Issues the best farm 
policy sold In lowa. Before tnsuring your property 


SEE AN ANCHOR AGENT 





These meetings most likely con- 
tinned for some considerable. time 
without any definite results. Finally, 
a certain woman named Lydia, which 


in all probability was not her real 
name, became a convert. She was 
most likely called the “Lydian 
woman” to distinguish her from the 
women who were native to the town, 
Thyatria being a city of Lydia. Her 


was that of selling purple, 
purple cloth or purple dyes 
does not appear; most likely both. It 
does not appear that she was a 
heathen, but rather a proselyte of the 
gate, that is, a woman who recognized 
the God of the Jews as the true God. 
She became a. deeply interested 
hearer and finally accepted the teach 
ings of the apostles, and especially of 
aul, and desired that herself and her 
household should be baptized. After- 
wards she invited the apostles to her 
home. “She constrained us.” We are 
to understand this as simply a courte- 
ous, sincere, urgent invitation. From 
her home they went from Sabbath to 
Sabbath to the usual place of meet 
ing, no doubt, as opportunity offeréd, 
discussing in a prudent, wise way the 
subject nearest their hearts, with 
those whose acquaintance they made 
in the shop, or store, of this eller 
of purple,” and otherwise throughout 
the city, going from week to week to 
the usual place of holding the prayer 
meeting, for such in fact these meet- 
ings really were. 

From such small beginnings hegan 
the great work of the gospel in 
Europe which in time reached over 
the whole continent to the British 
Islands and from thence to America 
and to all parts of the civilized world. 
From this little prayer meeting by 
the river side has reached out an in- 
fluence which has changed the civil- 
ization of the entire world. It is most 
unwise to despise the day of small 
things or to underestimate the power 
of the prayer meeting, even if it is 
in the school house or in the grove or 
by the river side, 
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Poultry Department. 


Poultry raisers are invited to contribute their ex 
perience to this department. Questions relating to 
poultry will be cheerfully answered. 








WHAT IS A GOOD EGG YIELD? 

What is a good egg yield? Well, if 
our hens laid 150 eggs each per year 
we would think we had a very 
bunch of layers. We cull out our poor 
layers, and think when the culling is 


good 


over that next year the pullets will 
all be good egg hens, but every year 
there are a few poor layers, every 


year the culling process has to be re- 
peated. We may have a few 200-eg¢g 
hens. We couldn't swear to that. If 
we have, either their eggs lack in fer- 
tility or their pullets fail to take after 
their mothers. The good resolution 
to trap nest through the year starts 
out bravely January 1st, but by June 
Ist we are ready to give it up for the 
summer, hence yearly records have 
never been made on our farm, and we 
can only judge by the egg record for 
the year what the average egg yield 
is. 

We doubt if the average farm 
hen lays more than 100 eggs per year. 
We think the poultry breeders who 
advertise flocks of 200-egg hens must 
belong to that class of poultry breed- 
ers who claim that “Advertising is all 
a bluff.” 


BEST LITTER FOR HENS. 


We were once asked to visit a poul- 
try farm where the hens were no 
laying satisfactorily to see if we could 


discover any reason for the lack of 
eggs. The work on this place was 
entrusted to help. The owner had 


ihe theory of poultry raising, but very 
jittle practice. He knew that the 
zrain should be fed in deep litter. The 
men told him that there was straw 
in the houses, and what more could 
the hens want? 

“My hens have plenty of feed,” said 


the owner of the farm. “They have 
plenty of water, grit, charcoal, and 
litter to seratch in, and yet in May 
I am getting only a one-third egg 
yield.” 

The trouble was not far to seek. 


The litter was packed down so solid 


that it might almost as well have 
been a barn floor. The grain had been 
thrown on top of this till the birds 
were surfeited, and grain was scat- 


tered in heaps on the floor and in the 
corners of the house. The yard had 
been picked clean, there was no in- 
ducement to exercise outside, and no 
opportunity inside, so the hens waxed 
fat and lazy. If the straw had been 
tossed up each day, kept light so that 
the hens could seratch it and 
if the grain had been seattered on the 
bare floor and the straw kicked over 
it, the chickens would have been 
forced to scratch for their living. 


about, 


The great advantage of leaves for 
litter is that they are too light to 
pack. A house twelve inches deep in 


leaves is ideally equipped for scratch- 
ing. Lacking the leaves, straw is 
good, if not allowed to pack. 

We thought we had found just the 
litter we wanted one year when we 
saved the chaff from the threshing, 
but later found that the hens pick 
up too much chaff with their feed, and 
the chaff was unwholesome as well 
as unnutritious. 

Make some provision this year for 
litter and feed in that, not on it. 


“BREAKING UP THE BROODIES.” 


An exchange devotes nearly a col- 
umn to the ways of “breaking up the 
broodies.”” Why should anyone wani 
to break up the broodies at this season 
of the year? The profitable hen must 
have a period of rest. Thrifty creature 
that she is, she devotes this time to 
getting her winter suit. The breed 
that is capable of laying an egg every 
day in the year has not yet been ad- 
mitted tothe Standard. It isn’ 
tion of won't lay because she wants to 
sit so much as one of can't lay be- 


a ques- 


cause she is laid ont and unable to 
make feathers and eges at the same 
time. Somtimes the molt is so gradual 


that the hen does not teel the strain 
and lays during the entire period, but 
the average hen reduces her egg yield 
during this period. The three week: 
of incubation are a help to her in pre- 
paring tor her new suit, The feathers 
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WALLACES’ FARMER 


loosen their hold, and when the hen is 
well fed after incubation, drop out 
very rapidly. It is natural for a hen 
to want to sit, and we believe she is 
better satisfied and better qualified for 
her work if nature is given her way. 





TURKEY NOTES. 

The first turkey egg is an event, the 
first nest of poults a great discovery; 
the first poult with plaintive peep and 
drooping wings is an anxiety, the first 
death a calamity, and the wiping out 
of the entire brood a real tragedy. 

We need more vigorous breeding 
stock. We need to raise the breeding 
stock by more natural methods and 
to keep them in breeding condition. 
Turkeys require a great deal of feed 
in the winter, but not too much grain 
feed. More animal and green feed 
and less grain feed will give us more 
thrifty breeding birds, birds capable 
of imparting vigor to their offspring. 

Close attention should be given to 
the discharges of breeding turkeys; 
any tendency to diarrhoea should be 
checked at once. A good dose ot 
Epsom salts at the beginning of the 
breeding season, repeated every other 
day for a week, will put the birds in 
condition. 

Sickness in turkeys seems to indi- 
cate the need of an astringent. It is 
said that sick turkeys will eat acorns 
greedily, administering their own 
medicine. 

One breeder reports that he cures 
liver trouble in turkeys by giving them 
a saturated solution of Epsom salts in 
milk to drink, and nothing but grass 
to eat. 

Another breeder claims that liver 
trouble and diarrhoea in turkeys is 
nothing more than worms, and admin- 
isters turpentine. 





SUNFLOWERS AS A FARM CROP. 


An Illinois subscriber writes: 

“{s the cultivation of sunflowers for 
the seed a profitable crop, and is the 
crop beneficial to the soil?” 

We do not know of any section of 
the country in which especial atten- 
tion has been paid to the growing of 
sunflowers as a farm crop, nor are we 
able to find much literature on this 
subject from our experiment stations. 
A number of years ago the Maine Ex- 
periment Station investigated to some 
extent the value of the sunflower as a 
silo crop, but as we remember it, did 
not find it of sufficient merit to justify 
growing it in any quantity for this 
purpose. In Canada Professor Robert- 
son has recommended a mixture of 
corn, sunflower heads and peas, to use 
as a silo crop. 

The sunflower is grown mainly for 
its oil, and large quantities are grown 


in Russia, India, and Egypt for this 
purpose. It has not been grown in 
this country to any extent for this 


purpose, but has been grown in a 
small way here and there mainly for 
chicken feed. It is native to Kansas, 
Nebraska, and our western country 
generally, and we think can be suc- 
cessfully grown anywhere in the corn 
belt, planting it at about the same 
time as corn in drills, three and one- 
half to three feet eight inches apart, 
drilling the four to five inches 
apart, and cultivating the same as 
corn, exeept that it should receive 
shallower cultivation as a rule. Dur- 
ing the process of cultivation the 
plants should be thinned to leave one 
in about every sixteen to eighteen 
inches in the row. The heads shonld 
be harvested before they are fully 
ripe because of the tendency to shat- 
ter freely when ripe. They can be 
ent with a corn knife and allowed to 
partially cure in windrews when they 
should be hauled to some convenient 
point and piled up for threshing. We 
do not know of any machine which 
will thresh these heads satisfactorily, 
but doubtless the ordinary threshing 
machine could be adapted to this pur- 
pose if the heads become thoroughly 
dry. When grown in a small way the 
seeds are beaten out by hand or the 
heads held against a revolving drum 
which knocks out the Unles: 
there is an opportunity to supply 
some special market for the seed we 
do not believe that the farmer of the 
belt will be justified in growing 
suntlowers, 

The seed contains a very high per- 
centage of both protein and oil, and 
for this reason the sunflower will 
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Big 


Reservations 
Opened 


In July, 1909, three more Indian 
Reservations will be opened to 
the white man. All directly on, 
or adjacent to the 


Northern Pacific R’y 


@ THE FLATHEAD, in the most pictur- 

esque part of the Rockies, has 450,000 

¥ acres of the very finest of agrioultural 

‘and grazing lands. A government recla- 
mation project will also make a large part of it very attractive. 


@ THE COEUR 


D’ALENE, just east of the city of Spokane, 


Washington, on Coeur d’Alene Lake, has about 200,000 acres, 
including timber lands. @ THE SPOKANE, north of the city 
of Spokane, has about 50,000 acres. @ The Flathead lands are 
appraised 2t $1.25 to $7.00 an acre—the others not yet appraised. 
@ REGISTRATION for all these lands extends from July 15 to 


August 6, 1909. Drawing will take 


place August 9, 1909. 


Entries will not be made before April 1, 1910. 
For the Flathead land, registration is at Missoula, sioptane. 


For 


For Spokane land at Spokane, 


Coeur d'Alene land at Coeur d'Alene City 


we ne ge - 
For detailed information regarding lands etc., write to 
C. W. MOTT, Gen. Emig. Agent 
Room 62, N. P. Building, ST. PAUL, MINN. 
For rates of fare and full information about train service 
write to A. M. CLELAND, Gen. Pass'’r. Agent 
Room 62, N. P. Building, ST. PAUL, MINN. 








Two Fine Farms for Sale 


OR EXGHANGE 








504 acres in Lee County, Iowa, located at station on Rock Island 


and Sante Fe Railroads. 
land. 


blue grass and timber pasture. 
x60, four wells, fine spring. 


250 acres fine Des Moines River bottom 
The finest of black soi! corn land, no overflow. 
House of six rooms, basement barn 40 
This farm is offered cheap at $65.00. 


250 acres of 


464 acres smooth, black prairie land, located five miles from Milton, 


Van Buren County, Iowa. 
high state of culture. 
horse barn, cattle barn 60x100. 


holds 5.000 bushels; other crib room for 5,000 bushels. 
This is a noted farm. 
Price $100.00. 


one a flowing well; good fences. 


anywhere of this size. 


This is all first class corn land, and ina 
Large two-story house with furnace. 
Self-feeder corn crib 100 feet long, 


Large 


Fine wells, 


No better 


The price on these farms are low cash prices, and any trades offered 


must be at value. 


MORONY & HURLEY, Mt. Pleasant, lowa 











probably make heavy draft on the fer- 
tility of the soil. We would not con- 
sider it a beneficial crop at all in this 
respect. 
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cents 


FOR ONLY § (fold tinished, natural eelors. 

two for 5 cents. Just think, 25 
worth jor Three 2-Cent Stamps; also 
tell you how to get FIFTY WONDERS 


: oF EUROVE CAL (5 qe orem, 
FREE, Supply Jim- 
ited, Wr ‘today. 

CENTS | POST CARD EXCHANGE B 0S F 


Wasa Seat Foal CARDS 
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SCOTGH COLLIES FOR SALE 


Two fine Hitters born March 29th and April 2d, from 
good working strain. Wewill guarantee them. At 
stud, Cratesmere Cong ieror, & sure 6sire of large 


litters of good ones Fee, $10.00. 
EARL EK. ATTIC, 
EK WAVE several choice iltters of Collie pups 


y 
W now ready to ship Best champion strains, 
natura! heelers. Leroy A. Hays, Knoxville, lowa. 





Sibley. Iowa 











POR SARK—50 Collie pups at half price, pedt- 
grees furnished, pairs not akin. Also a few 
choice matrons. Morse Collic Keunel3 Nevada, la. 





IOSE COMB BROWN LEGHORNS. Fees 
U 15 foral.25. Two or more sittlugs for #1.00 each 
100 for 34.09. 2WOfer a7.0 
T. A. DAVENPORT, 





Belmond, ta. 


Rose Comb Brown Leghorns Exclusively. 


Kggs 83 per 100. F. BOWMAN, Lh. 6, Eldora. lowa 








S C. B. Leghorns ten years a breeder, 
We breed. Pure vigorous farm ran , 3 
for sale $1 per 15, $1.25 per 30, 83 per j 





Garduer, Russell, lowa. 
S C. W. Leghorns, pure “ Wyckoff strain,”’ eggs 
Je chicks, guarantee full live count. Price 

per 15, chicks 210 per 100. C. IL. Drake, Hazelton n 


Barred Plymouth Rock Eggs 


your flock. Breeder of this strain 15 yeurs 
per 20, Prompt shipment 


Ha. cC. VWATES, 








PLYMOUTH ROCKS. 


AAA Reese 





Thornbarg. lowan 








EGG CASES FOR SALE CHEAP 


MERRELL-SOULE C9., 590-598 S. W. Sth St., Des Moines, la. 





1UINKA PIGS WANTED. Breeders plea 
Y address P.O. BOX 1404, PHILADELHIA, P 


Dealers need not apply. 
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Westward Go To IDAHO! 


Crops Never Fail 

















AN IDAHO OATS FLELD. 
The Upper Snake River Valley base golden opport- 
unities for the farmer and investor. Thousands of 
acres of lands that average 6 tons of alfalfa, 50 
bushela of wheat, 100 bushels of oats, 600 bushels 
onions or potatoes and 20 tons of sugar beets per 
acre. Cheapest and best water rights in existence 
It's the soil, the sunsh{ne and the water. Write 
«.C. Moore Real Estate Co., for information 
and free photo of above grain field. Address 
St. Anthony or Ashton, Edaho. 





MOFFAT ROAD OPENING 


GOVERNMENT LAND 


IN ROUTT COUNTY 
FREE lege] Mol - 7-112) 


To secure good farmers, we tell you how to 
locate 160 acres of fine government land in Route 
County on Moffat Road Denver, Northwestern 
& Pacific Railway. Big crops, pure water, good 
soil, fineclimateand markets, We havenoland 
to sell, its absolutely free from the government. 
Law allows you to return home for 6 months 
after filing. Write for free book. maps and full 
information that tells how to get this land free. 
Address, W. F. JONES, General Traffic Manager. 
‘33 majestic Building, Denver, Colorade 


FREE 200-PAGE BOOK 
ABOUT MINNESOTA 


Compiled by the atate, describing industries, crops, 
live stock, property values, schools, churches and 
towns of each county. and Minnesota's splendid op- 
portunities forany man. Sent free by 

STATE BOARD OF IMMIGRATION 


Dept. B, State Capite!, ST. PAUL, MINN. 


Read This! 


We will have the banker guarantee your fare both 
waysif you don't find things just as represented in 
our descriptions of beautiful Southeast Minnesota 
Do you want a square deal in an improved farinin a 
first clase diversitied farming country. close to the 
north line of lowa? If so, write us at once. 


J. L. GRISWOLD, Dodge Center, Minn. 


MICHIGAN LANDS 


Send for my free 32-page illustrated booklet and 
map of the Pempsey lands in Mason and Lake Coun- 
ties, Michigan; unexcelled for general farming and 
sheep and caitle raising. Best land at lowest prices 
in Michigan. Easy terms. 


J.E. Merritt, Manistee, Mich. 


IOWA FARMS 


FOR SALE 
In the south central corn and bluegrass belt. 


See 
these farms before you buy. Bestof soil. All kinds 
of fruits. Fine water. No better farming country 
Write at once for our large illustrated farm list to 
E. E. McCALL, Winterset, lowa 

HOST of satiafied lowa farmers are necapering 
4 in this famous Montevideo corn and clover « un 
try of 8. W. Minnesota. For that tired tenant fee 
ing, own a farm home fn this rich black loam prairie 
region. 30 pera. and up for improved farnis. Easy 
to buy—pleasant to live on—profitable to farm 
quickly paid for. Write today for free land circular 
and price Het to E. H. Crandall, the Land Man. a 
Montevideo, Minn. Putitoffand pay more dollars 
for less acres, 


CLOVER LANDS 


In Marinette County . Wis. 
Datryman's paradise—tine soi pure oT wake 
































country. Ideal locations for DAIRY FARMS. 
for booklet and map 
SKIDMORE LAN oO co., 
Box 23, “Good Farm Lands.’ Marinette, Wis 
200 f Acres ‘Anderson Co., Kansas 
© iniles from Bush City, 105 t Ne i 
tion, “me t milunce asta ae dir House, 
go a h n. r outbullding; * mile from schovl, 
hone. Price 835 per acre 





de * 
SPOHN BhOM.. Garnet, Hansas. 


MINNESOTA FARM FOR SALE 





150 acres In Freeborn Co., 34) miles west 
and 2 miles from Oakland; free mail and tel ‘ 
aiso good bulidines. Address 


KEK. A. LIGHTLY. Austin, Minn. 
Farm Lands for Sale on Good Terms 
Large ranches {in western Sonth Dakota a specialty 
SOUTH DAKOTA LAKD COMPANY 
Mighmore, S. ». a. and Bapia 4:8¢ y- 


Rargains in Missouri Farms 


Write me for what you want. I have al! «izes and 
descriptions at prices and terms to sult. 
c¢. HH. ADAIN, 
Rockville, 





Noute 2 Mo. 





WALLACES’ FARMER 
“Not a crop failure in 18 years.” | 
‘Can raise more here than on Eastern 


land costing five times as much.” 


* —— here 4 years ago with $800; now 


have $4,500 in bank;’—Said of 
Panhandle and South Plains Country. 


THE MANAGEMENT OF DRAWS 
WITH HEAVY CLAY 
SUBSOIL. 

A Missouri correspondent who has 
a field of rolling land in which there 
are frequent draws writes us of his 
difficulties in preventing erosion. He 
has filled the draws up with straw 
and other roughness, but when heavy 
rains occur the volume of water is so 
great that the soil washes out around 
the filling and thus develops a new 
gully. He asks us whether it would 
be advisable to drain these draws, and 
how to manage them when drained. 
This correspondent lives in a coun- 
try where there is a very heavy clay 
subsoil, and under these conditions, 
where the land is rolling and there 
are heavy rains, washing is almost un- 
avoidable. In fact, we do not know 
how it can be avoided except by first 
filling up the gullies and then keeping 

them well seeded down to grass. 

Very much depends upon the 
peculiar formation of the land, with 
which in this case we are not familiar. 
In sections where we have had ex- 
perience we have found it best to lay 
a row of tile on each side of the draw, 
thus cutting off the water and pre- 
venting its entrance into the draw 
itself. Until this tiling can be done, 
we would seed all these draws to 
alsike clover and mow about twice 
(once in May and once in June) the 
slough grass which grows in such 
places, in order to give the alsike an 
opportunity. Blue grass, timothy, and 
clover will gradually come in. 

Eventually these draws should be 
drained and kept in meadow, where 
the field is not in pasture. Where 
the land is sufficiently rolling and 
heavy rains occur, nothing will pre- 
vent a considerable volume of water 
coming down the middle of the draw, 
and it will certainly wash unless it is 
put in grass. 


STATE FAIRS AND LIVE STOCK 
SHOWS FOR 1909. 


Alabama State Fair—Birmingham, Oct. 
11-29. 

Illinois State Fair—Springfield, Oct. 1-9. 
J. K. Dickirson, Secretary. 

Indiana State Fair—Indianapolis, Sept. 6- 


10 Chas. Downing, Secretar 




















Iowa State Fair and Ex position—Des 
Moines, Aug. 27-Sept. 3. J. C. Simp- 
son, Secretary. 

Kansas State Fair—Hutchinson, Sept. 11- 
17. A. L. Sponsler, Secretary. 

Kentucky State Fair—Louisville, Sept. 
13-18. J. W. Newman, Secretary. 

Louisiana State Fair—Shreveport, Nov. 
i-t Louis N. Brueggerhoff, Secretary. 

Marcland State Fair—Timonium, Sept. 
7-11 Jas. 3S Nussear, Secret: 

Michigan Sta Fair—Detroit, Sept. 2-10. 
I. ti. Butterfield, Secretary. 

Michigan ite Fair, West—Grand 
Rapids 13-17. E. b. Conger, 
Secretary. 

Minnesota State Fair—Hamiine, Sept 
§-11 C. N. Cosgrove, Secretary. 

M uri State Fair—Sedalia, Oct. 2-8. 
John T. Stinson, Secretary. 

Montana State Fair—Helena, Sept. 27- 

Martin Martin, Secretary. 
State Fair—lLinecoln, Sept. 6-11. 
Mellor, Secretary. 
York State Fair—Syracuse, Sept. 
3s. C. Shaver, Secretary, Albany, 

North Carolina State Fair—Raleigh, Oct. 
18-23 Joe EF. Pogue, Secretar 

Ohio State Fair—Columbus, Aug. 39-Sept. 

A. P. Sandes, Secretar: 

Oklahoma State Fair—Oklahoma City 
Sept. 29-Oct. & I. S. Mahan, Secretary 

Oreg: State Fair—Salem, Sept. 13-18 

Welch, Secretary. 
si Dakota State Fair—Huron, Sept 
C. N. Melivane, Secretary. 
¥ is State Fair—Nashville, Sept 
. J. W. Russwurm, Secretary 

Te State Fair—Dallas, Oct 15-3! 
s Smith, Secretary. 

Tta Fair Association—Salt Lake 
Oct. . Horace S. Ensign, Secret:ir 
Virginia State Fair—Richmond, Oct. 4-9 

Mark R. Llovd, General Manager. 

West Virginia State Fair—Wheeling, 

Sept. 6-10. Geo. Hook, Secretary. 


Wisconsin State Fair—Milwaukee, Sept 


-i7. John M. True, Secret: Midi- 
m, Wis 
Wyoming State Fair—Douglas, Sept. 2 
Oct. 1. C. H. MeWhinnie, Secret 
American Royal—Il<ir s (it Mo 7) 
-16 Ali M ompsor Ss. 
} e Gra Fair I neto ix 
4 J tt Si f 
( I d iixp 
1) . <°. 3 ller ~ 








I; tock I.xpos 
( ’ B. Mo. ‘ 
G n 
Int ind lo Sho 
S Dey wed | 
' i Ste oy 4 ) t 
+ x ¢ low Bepl. Lucce J Ot i 
nte - Y Y to N J Sept 24 - 
iw) M. I i im, Secretar 
Int F La Cross Ww sept 
‘ 1 C. S. Van Auken, Secretary 
Kans Iixposition Company — Topek 
I R. T. Kreipe, Secretar 
Ss \ntonio International F’sir San 
tonio, Texas. J. M. Vance, Secre- 
t 
Spokar Interstate Fair—Spokane, Wash., 
Rep 20-25. Robt. H. Cosgrove, Secre- 
t i 
Ten: Tri-State Memphis, Oct. 5-14. 


Williams, Secre 
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The best land bargains to-day are found in 
the prosperous Southwest. 

The Panhandle and South Plains region of 
northwest Texas offers good lands at the low- 
est prices in the Southwest. 


You can’t buy land there as cheaply this + oe te See head of atotk. 


year as last, and it will cost more next year. 
So the time to buy is now. 

I am not in the land business. The Santa 
Fe Railway employs me to help settle up the 
country pl its lines. The service to you is 
absoluiely free. I aim not to exaggerate. The 
truth about the Southwest is strong enough. 

I consider the Panhandle and South Plains 
as unequaled for the mam with small means. 
Likewise nothing better for the man with a big 
bank-roll. Both will prosper. 

This country is no longer on the frontier. 
Thousands already have settled there. More 
are coming in on every train. You won't be 
lonesome, but you won't be crowded, either. 

You ask what can be raised? 

Beef, cereals, fruit— and other things. 

The average rainfall is twenty-four inches, 
enough for raising crops without irrigation. 
The more brains you farm with, the bigger the 
yield. “ Dry-farming” helps out some seasons. 

I might talk on forever and not convince 
you half as much as by reproducing the testi- 
mony of Mr. W. M. Curitman, of Hereford, 
in the Texas Panhandle. He says: 

“TI came to Hereford four years ago and 
bought 640 acres of land nine miles southeast 
of t town. 





“Ruilt me a house and broke about forty 
acres of land the first year. Sold $416 wort! 
of produce off of same and had enough lett 


| to winter thirty-five head of cattle and hors: 





The second year had 120 acres in crop, and 
seld $802 worth of farm products and wintered 
The fourth crop is 
not yet harvested, cxcept the wheat and pate. 
The wheat and oats will bring me about $40 
and expect to get about $1,000 out of the bal. 
ance of the crop, besides wintering my stock. 


“I now have 165 acres in cultivation I 
raise wheat, oats, June corn, milo maize, kafir 
corn, sorghum California wheat, millet and 
cotton, and all kinds of vegetables. I came 
here with $800 and could make my check out 
now for $4,500.” 


Mr. Curfman seems to be a satisfied man. 
You can do as well as he — perhaps better 
May I help you get a home somewhere in this 
best of the few places in the United States 
where raw land may be bought for less than it 
is worth 





Cut out this advertisement. Mail it to me 
with your full name and address. I will then 
mail you illustrated land folders which tell the 
story in detail and send our homeseekers’ 
monthly, Tie Earth, six months free. Ques- 
tions promptly answered. 


ct. ar oY | Gen. Colonization Agt., 
A. T. & S. F. Ry. System, 
Railw: ay Exchange, Chicago. 


amen” 

















J, WESLEY ChEW, Pleasanton, la. 


(,#* aT’ Fr AKM SACHKIFICK. 


States { tC particu 


Full 
exchange 


























for Het vi 

We have the 

farm bargat nin the United 
United Investment Co., 

W aoh. 


acre 


ereate-t 1,240 

t 
3 Liookery Bidg., spokane 
OWA FARMS end for our new catalogue. 
Improve epereent i lowa, liiinols, and other slates 
lesc ript with pletures. Some torent and 


























Now la your opportunity to get a farm in one of the greatest stock and dairy countries in the world. 
where you can pasture @ cow to the acre, and cut from three to four tons of Timothy and Clover tothe 
acre. Tame grasses are the weeds that live stock {8 turning into cash. Unexcelled for al! kinds of grain 
Vegetables and small fruits. Timber for fuel, fencing and building purposes. An abundance of good soft 
water. Situated in Kanabee County, Just half-way between Bt. Paui, Minneapolis and Duluth. Lands 
sold on long time and easy payments. Our illustrated Souvenir and Map will tell you all about It. 

M. E. RUTHERFORD & CO., Mora, Kanabec County, Minnesota 

WEATHER CROP BULLETIN. S th D k t L 
The Iowa Weather and Crop Service ou a 0 a an $ 

has issued the following bulletin for the Be you want a farm at 615 per asse and upward, 
cestic! “cuit = eae ane, that will grow corn, wheat, oats, flax, rye and bar 

rs nding June 20, 1909: ley; thatis in a well settled country close to achoo!s 
“The daily mean temperature for the and transpertation, with abundant water and healthy 

last week ranged from 2% degrees to 4 climate? If 80, investigate what we have to offer {n 

degrees below the normal, but the latter Hughes, Sully, Hyde and adjoining counties in cen 

part of the week was seasonably warm tral South Dakota. Write us today. 

There was an abundance of sunshine and WE HAVE BARGAINS. Address 

only a few light showers, making ideal | QUALE & JOHNSON, Blunt, South Dakota 

conditions for farm work. The cultiva- —— - 

tion of corn has progressed rapidly; the 

fields on gh and well drained land have so U T Hi DA KO I A 

been plowed once and the second cult!va- 

tion is well advanced. Many of the fields CORN LAND 

on low ground are still weedy and a few 

are too wet to be worked, but the condi- We own a quarter section close toM. &8t.L. RR 

tions are improving rapidly. Some plant- towa. All can be plowed, 75 acres already tn crop 

ing was done in fields heretofore too wet No bulldings, farmer's ‘phone by the Jand, and schoo 

and there was considerable replanting one-half mile away. Best of soil and water. For 

: 1a ? eee eo IMMEDIATE SALE at LOW price, 627.50 per 

done in fields that had been flooded. Corn 
srs : , acre. Positively Ft trades. 
is reported to be making fine growth and gE. M. IKRON LAND CO 
over the larger part of the state to be in 320 Endicott iden Be. Paul. Minn. 
good condition Grass and small grain 
have continued to make rapid growth and 
are in fine condition except in a few low A SECTION OF WHEAT LAND 
places in the southern districts where dirtcheap will net t! 
Oats are report d to be turning yellow handy farmer yearly from §8 to $25 per acre. ‘Lhy 
Wheat, oats, barley, and timothy are in greut CANADIAN NORTHWEST is the land «| 
the heading stage of growthand the clover | opportunity; the last Chance to secure che ay 
and alfalfa harvest has begun in a few grain Jands. Raw or improved lands, 16) to 
localities The hay crop, in all districts 15,00 acres. Good climate, Churches, schoo 
will be about as irge as it was Inst railroads, community privileges. Nothing mii 
year Fruits are generally in fair con- represented, Bank references. Write for inior 
dition and a good crop of strawberries is mation and literature today. Land Serip for sa 
being gathered Potatoes and garden P.M. COLLINS CO., Dept. 11, Moosejaw, Sask., » Canada 
truck are doing remarkably well.” —— - 
adh a IDAHO 
Cherokee County, Iowa, June 19.—Five FA F ¥ S 
rood working days the last week. Farm- Lieutenant Governor Bweetser’s fine 1.000 a 
: natetinr . tee farmnow being sold in small tracts. This feri 
ers are catching up with the weeds. Corn farm bas raised 119 bu. oats to the acre. Low pric: 
till small for the season, but good Easy terma. re ee Write owner for par 
tands are very noticeable. Potato acre- Uculars. -SWEETSER, Buriey, Idaho 
ige 50 per cent greater than ever before 2 
iat nist | DELAWARE APPLES 
op Good strawberry crop will be ripe S 
i week, which is fifteen davs later than © The blg crop of sun-touched early —— De! 
Pastur ixuriant Victor Felte: aware follows closely the big crop of str herrie 
general information for fruit buyers ar ia alae farm 
opportunities for bomeseekers furnished by tate 
MILLET SEED FOR SALE. | Board of Agriculture, Dover, Delaware. 
Till ‘ best variet _both | 
ie dl ra SS ELEVEN QUARTER SECTIONS 
i ed ¢ many, pe Decorah, | 
lowa who have is a catalogue givin: of fine land In corn belt, South Dakota, for sale ‘ 
particular esides millet, they als» separate quarters or all in one body 
j t cal Sé j ape ele 
lea Ne ae poe ,. RLM. WELCH, 207 Clapp Block, Des Moines, towa 
pleased to giv yu quotations on an: 7 _ “9 sa 
aS FOR ITSELF the corn an 
«al 0 mi desi | LAND TALK clover quality tells the « : * 
~~ - lion. Jas. Wilson, United States Beeretary of Aer 
culture, sald in w recent address: “‘In my judgment 
the best Investmentin the country {s Missourl farm 
Jand, Write KUGENE T. THOMSON, Lani 
Merchaal, Crawford Bidg. dalia, Mo. 
per acre can be bout at 662.50 1f taken soon. Write | eae 





BUY SOUTH DAKOTA LAND 


Kadoka, Stanley © ounty 3 rich Boll; grows 
alfalfa, corn and simal!l grain, plenty water. Prices 
froin 810 to @20 peracre. Gilt edge farm mortwages 
forsale. For description write KF, K. Reldinger 
band Agency, Kadoka, South Dakota. 

™ HEE never was a better thine to eee exactly 

bale Krows In Southeasterm Kansas (5 

ho We would be pleased to chow you the land 
Mutual Mealty Exchange, 192! Malin Street 


Northern la. Laud Co., ludependence, la. | Pareons, Kansas. 
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MALLEY 


MODERN 


ILO FILLER 


BUILT FOR BUSINESS 


The silo filler that has stood the test for over 
fifty years. No siio too high for the Smalicy, 
no bundle is too big. You can't feed ittoo fast 

Safety device stops the machinery the instant 
foreign substances touch the kaives, prevent- 
ing accidents and breakdowns. 10H. P., 
and elevates 10 to 15 tons ger hour. 

Large, durable feed rolls, rounded throat, 
flared sides, heavy gearing, few parts, greut 
copecity, will last @ lifetime—built strong and 
simple 

Send for our free booklet describing the 


Smalley Modern Silo Filler today. 
SMALLEY MFG. COMPANY 
20 York Street Manitowoc, Wis. 








Galloway 


“BATH IN OIL” 
High Grade Separator—Direct 


Save $25 to $% direct at my factory 
price teeight prepaid. Get the only 
Separator that runs in ‘* Bath of Oil,"* 
like « 000 automobile. This 
alone is worth § extra, but 
costs you nothing extra. 


90 Days’ 
Farm Test—Freight Prepaid 


Why pay $85 to $110 todealers or agents 

who cannot sell you a separator equal 

to the Galloway—closest no nag wt 

easiest run—easiest cleaned—-10-y 

guarantee. Send for BOOK FREE 
Wm. CALLOWAY Co. 

115 Galloway Sta., Waterloo, Ia, 













































For this 
Low 
Down 


AMERICAN 
SEPARATOR 


Get better value. Save money. 
Deal with the actual manu- 
facturers. Our catalog tells 
all about the Low Down American 
Separator, our liberal proposition, 
low prices, generous terms of pur- 
chase,long time of trial and efficient 
guurantee. Western orders filled 
from Western points. Address 


AMERICAN SEPARATOR CO. 


BOX 1068, BAINBRIDGE, N. Y. 


“ Way re ILO 


ONE COW 
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you to have one, and to personally <> 
y write you importa ant Silo matters to keep 
**under your hat."’ I'll make you wise to © 
5) money-saving. Mustn't fool with wood 
silos, They'll ret or burn-up. FACT. 
ie my — is plenty good enough for a genu- 
fire-proot, frost-proof, rot-proof, 
inoestauctiave Silo. Fasy to bulld— 
and cheep. I'l) tell how and won't charge 
for Estimates, Plans, Specifications or Dia- 
grams. Merely get your name to me quick 
and you'll know Silo Facts that no other living 















man outside my factory knows, Address: 
©. CG. MANDT. Pres., MANDT MFC. CO, 
Dept. 569, Holiandale, W 


IOWA SILO 


The newest. 

The most convenient. 

The best Stlo made 

Bulltof one-plece Oregon fir staves. 

Galvanized steel continuous open- 
ing door frame. 

Best Silo door tn use. 
Exclusive lowa agents for 


SMALLEY ENSILAGE CUTTER. 
GASOLINE ENGINES 


Stationary and portable, 2 to 15h 

p. Best engine made. 

Write for oug Stilo book and prices. 
Agents wahted. 

' <4 IOWA TANK & SILO CO., 
we mete Waterloo, lowa. 

















Cattle Instrument Case 
ay to Use”—no Veterinary 

wrience necessary. Con- 
ts sins 310 Milk Fever Outfit 
and eight other “Easy to Use” Cat- 
tle Instruments needed by every 
cow owner. Complete in Oak Case $10.00, regular 
value $15.00, sent prepaid with “Easy to Use” direc- 
tions on receipt of $10.00. Send for Free Booklet ‘WF’ 
G. P. PILLING & SON CO. Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. 








Genasco 
Ready Roofing 


Trinidad Lake Asphalt Roofing. 
Does away with leaks and re- 
pairs. Guaranteed. 


Write for Good Roof Guide Book and sam- 
ples. 


THE BARBER ASPHALT 
PAVING COMPANY 
Lareest producers of asphalt and largest 
manufacturers of ready roofing in the world. 


PHILADELPHIA 


New York San Francisco Chicago 




















WALLACES’ FARMER June 25, 1909 


The Dairy. 


Our readers are invited to contribute their expert- 
ence to this departinent Questions concerning dairy 
Management will be cheerfully answered 














SELECTING A FAMILY COW. 

An Iowa subscriber writes: 

“We are wanting to buy a good fam- 
ily cow and we have a nice trim little 
Jersey heifer offered to us for $75. I 
went out the other evening and got 
some of her milk, as she was out in 
the pasture, and had it tested. It was 
tested under the Babcock system and 
tested about 4 per cent. This heifer 
is just past two years old and of 
course this is her first calf. She has 
been fresh about seven or. eight 
weeks. The milk I got was from the 
very first of the milking and the cow 
had been running in the pasture all 
day on blue grass, and as I understand 
it, with no dry feed. I want to know 
your opinion as to this test from the 
above description, and will she im- 
prove, or rather will her milk grow 
stronger in fat as she grows older? 
This milk was secured in the evening 
about 6 o'clock and was carried in a 
glass jar about six miles before it was 
tested.” 

Milk tested in this way does not 
give any reliable indication of the 
percentage of fat contained in the nor- 
mal milk from day to day. First, be- 
cause at the first part of the milking 
it is very much poorer in fat than the 
last part of the milking, and second, 
because the single test is not always 
to be depended upon as a reliable in- 
dex. If our correspondent wants to 
make a careful test of the milk of 
this heifer let him take a pint fruit 
jar with a tight-fitting cover and go 
to the druggist and have him put in 
it about as much corrosive sublimate 
as will lay on a dime. Then each 
morning and evening for three days, 
after the milking has been completed, 
pour the entire milk from one bucket 
to another three or four times to be 
sure that it is thoroughly mixed, and 
take a smal! quantity and place in the 
fruit jar. At the end of three days 
he will have a composite sample of 
the six milkings. Then have this 
sample tested by the Babcock test 
and he will have a very accurate indi- 
sation of the percentage of fat in this 
cow's milk. The purpose of the cor- 
rosive sublimate is to keep the milk 
from souring while it is being accum- 
ulated for the test. Corrosive sub- 
limate is very poisonous and the jar 
containing it should not be left where 
children can get at it. 

It is altogether likely, however, 
from the test already made by our 
correspondent, that this cow's milk is 
plenty rich enough for a family cow. 
It is not any great advantage for a 
family cow to give milk extremely rich 
in butter fat. It is nice to have an 
abundance of rich cream, but milk 
very rich in butter fat is not as good 
for children as moderately rich milk. 
It is not likely that there will be any 
marked change in the fat content of 
this heifer’s mik with succeeding 
years, 





The question as to whether the calf 
should come in the fall or in the 
spring is to be determined by the com- 
parative profit of the summer’s or 
winter’s market. The winter's milk 
costs more money, but it brings more. 
It costs more in feed, in shelter, and 
about the same in labor, and the rela- 
tive price of milk fed must determine 
whether the calf shall come in the fall 
or in the spring. As farmers settle 
down to dairying as a business they 
will more and more aim to make it 
an all-the-year-around business, and 
hence will have calves coming all the 
year around, with a greater proportion 
of fall calves than heretofore. This 
will give creameries permanent work, 
which is essential to their profit, and 
will bring dairying down more and 
more to a legitimate and _ profitable 
business all the vear around. 

Because the dairy calf has not the 
broad back and heavy quarters of the 
beef calf it does not necessarily follow 
that starvation rations ill produce 
the dairy form. 

There is little advantage in having 
dairy cows calve in the fall if there 
are not warm barns to keep them in 
during the winter, 
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These pictures tell their own 
story. The upper picture shows 
all there is to the simple, sanitary 
Sharples Dairy Tubular Cream 
Separator bowl. In the young | 
woman’s right hand is the body 
of the bowl—smooth inside and | 
out. On the little finger of her 
left hand is the only piece used 
inside the bowl. In the same 
hand she holds the lower end of the bowl. The entire Dairy 
Tubular bowl is easily cleaned in 1 to 3 minutes. 

The lower picture shows 52 disks used inside one of the many 
“bucket bowl” machines which disgusted farmers and their over- 


worked wives are discarding for Tubulars. The maker attempts 
to sell it by saying it can be “washed as one piece.” Tubular 
popularity has greatly decreased his sales, and he has commenced 
infringement suits against a catalog house and others who 
have been selling cheap separators, with disks like 
his, for a number of years. 

Which separator for you? The Tubular, of course. 
Made in the world’s greatest separator factory—branch fac- 
tories in Canada and Germany, 1909 sales exceed most, if not all, 
others combined. Write for catalog No. 175. 

a 


Which ForYou? 






















































Toronte, Can. West Chester, Penna. Portiand, Ore. 
irs Winsipeg, Can. Chicago, Iils. San Francisco, Cal, 




















The dairyman who buys any other Cream Separator 
always hopes it will be as good as the 


UNITED STATES. 


It’s economy to begin where you 
are sure to finish—with the 


Examine the New Models 14, 15, 16 and 17. 


Selling agents located in nearly every 
town will take pleasure in giving a free 
trial to anyone interested. If you donot 
know agent, write us for Cat. No. 196 


VERMONT FARM MACHINE COMPANY, 


Doing business since 1873. 
Bellows Falls, Vermont. 














STANDARDIZED 


OFFICIAL FOR SHEEP 


ERADICATES MANGE ON ALL ANIMALS. 
HEALS LEG AND LIP ULCERATION. 
KILLS DISEASE GERMS. 


FOR SALE BY DRUGGISTS EVERYWHERE. SEND FOR FREE DESCRIPTIVE BOOKLETS. 


PARKE, DAVIS & CO. 


Department of Animal Industry, DETROIT, MICH., U. S. A. 

















A Portable Gasoline Engine 
on skids, or on trucks. Our 1% to 2 horse-power engines 
are a very satisfactory power for running cream se parators, 
pumping water, etc. The simplest and most satisfactory littl 
engines made. Anyone canrun them. Other sizes up to 10 horse 
power, equally satisfactory and cheap. The new patented gov 
ernor principle of these engines gives them the most equal power 
of any engines on the market, and the one-plece cylinder and 
head insures against leakage and packing troubles. 
Write for illustrated circular. 


SHERMAN & SMITH GASOLINE ENGINE COMPANY, Stanley, lowa 

















June 25, 1909 


PROFESSOR BANG ON IN- 
FECTIOUS ABORTION. 
Our readers have all heard of Pro- 
fessor Bang, of one of 
the recogaized authorities on the dis- 


Copenhagen, 


eases of live stock, and especially on 
tuberculosis. No Dr. 
Koch himself, has done greater ‘serv- 
ice to the agricultural interests. He 
has been studying infectious abortion, 
which in all probability costs farmers 
the 


man, not even 


as much as tuberculosis, not in 
way of losses by death, for cows sel- 
dom or ever 
tion, but in the way of prevention of 
increase of the herd, and in lowered 


vitality and efficiency at the milk pail. 


die of infectious abor- 


This is one of the subjects upon 
which our readers write us so fre- 
quently that we have been compelle:! 


to answer this correspondence by 4 
reprint of an article published in our 
columns, giving about all that is posi- 
tively known on the subject. They 
will therefore read with interest what 
this Danish has to say on 
this subject of such great importance. 
The following is extract from an 
address delivered by Professor Bang 
before the National Veterinary Asso- 
ciation, Liverpool: 

“This question must be divided into 
two or three parts: 

“First, the treatment of the already 
afflicted animal, then the prophylactic 
(preventive) measures, and these may 
again be divided into private and pub- 
lic measures. 

“When we know that abortion is the 
result of a very inusiduous inflamma- 
tion of the uterus, which doubtless ex- 
ists months before the cow shows the 
first premonitory symptoms of abor- 
tion, it seems scarcely probable that 
we should be able to stop this disease 
by any medical treatment of the preg- 
nant cow. Brauner recommended to in- 
ject every fortnight 20 to 30 c. c. car- 


scientist 


an 


bolic water (2 per cent) in the 
subcutaneous tissue of all pregnant 
cows in the fifth to seventh month. 


This method has been used in a great 
number of cases, but the results seem 
io have been rather uncertain, and it 
is highly probable that the good re- 
sults which are published from many 
observers depend much more on the 
careful disinfection of the hind part 
of the cow and of the barn, which 
Brauer aiso recommended, than upon 
the introduction into the body of a 
rather small quantity of carbolic acid. 

“On the other hand, this treatment 
being quite innocuous, there is no 
reason to dissuade from trying iit, if 
anyone wants to do so. From a mod- 
ern point of view, it seems natural 
to try a serum treatment of the abor- 
tion, not only as a preventive but 
also as a curative measure, and I know 
that a Danish veterinary surgeon has 
injected pregnant cows in aborting 
herds with serum taken from cows 
which had aborted three times. I do 
not exactly know the results, but I do 
not believe they have been evident. It 


may be that a serum of higher anti- 
toxic power were able to cure, or at 
least to communicate a certain degree 


of immunization. 

“For the moment, I think it best to 
limit ourselves to prophylactic meas- 
ures. There is no doubt that in this 
way we can do very much against this 
scourge, if we base our measures on 
the solid knowledge we possess of the 
nature of the disease and of the ways 
in which it may be communicated. 

“As the uterine exudate is the chief 
bearer of the bacilli, it is evidently of 
the highest importance to prevent this 
exudate from being spread in the 
barn. A cow that shows premonitory 
symptoms of abortion should therefore 
as soon as possible be removed from 
the herd and placed in a_ separate 
stall, which could be easily disinfected 
after the abortion. If the cow has 
already given some discharge, all this 
must be destroyed and the cow stall 
carefully disinfected. If it be abso- 
jutely impossibie to remove the abort- 
ing cow from the herd, it should at 
least be isolated as well as possible 
and all care be taken to prevent 
spreading of the discharge in the barn. 

_“As the foetus itself and the after- 
birth also contain numbers of bacilli, 
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both of course ought to be buried or 
otherwise destroyed. It may perhaps 
not be unnecessary to draw attention 


to this in cases where abortion oc- 
curs in the field. If the aboried calf 
is alive it ought to be remembered 
that there may be aboried bacilli on 
iis skin and in its feces. 

“After the abortion the womb of 
the cow must be most carefully 
cleaned and disinfected. If the afier- 
birth does not come, it onght to be 
artifically removed (this ought to be 
done the first day) and the womb 
should be carefully rinsed with some 


antiseptic solution several times in the 
first few days, as long as it is possible. 

“A careful disinfection of the womb 
is not only important as a way of de- 
siroying the contagion in order to pre- 
vent infection of other cows, but it is 
also the best way to protect the cow 
against sterility, and against abortion 
in the next pregnancy. 

“If the womb is not disinfected 
there will probably remain in it some 
aborted bacilli, which will begin their 
fatal work again as soon as the exist- 
ence of a foetus in the uterus pro- 
duces the necessary conditions for 
their growth. 

“The knowledge now acquired of the 
ease with which abortion bacilli infect 
by means of the alimentary channel 
must, as already stated, make the very 
careful destruction of the discharge 
from an aborting cow a more impera- 
tive means than ever. 

“The part of the bull as a carrier of 
the contagion compels us to do our 
utmost to prevent infection by means 
of copulation. A cow that has aborted 
should never be taken to the bull be- 
fore all discharge has disappeared, 
and even then not until some months 
afier abortion; and a bull from a 
sound herd should never be allowed to 
serve cows from a herd in which abor- 
tion has occurred, and vice versa. 
The custom (very common in Den- 
mark) of keeping an excellent bull to 
the best cows of all the mem- 
bers of the society for the improve- 
ment of the breed, gives a great risk 
of spreading the disease. In such a 
bull society it is highly important 
strictly to maintain the regulation that 
to be served 


serve 


an aborting cow is not 
before the uterus is carefully disin- 
fected and a long time has passed 


since the abortion. In the Norwegian 
report for the year 1903 is quoted the 
observation that abortion, which 
formerly was very common in a cer- 
tain country district, almost disap- 
peared as soon as this regulation was 
strictly followed. 

“If there is any possibility of the 
bull being soiled by discharge con- 
taining abortion bacilli, the prepnecial 
sack should be very carefully disin- 
fected after copulation by means of 


rinsing it with a greater quantity 
(Isaachsen says not less than = six 
quaris) of a tepid solution of some 


antiseptic fluid e. g. lysol one-half to 
one per cent, or septoform one-fourth 
to one-half per cent, with soda one 
per cent. The fluid is introduced by 
means of an irrigator with India rub- 
ber tube, and most bulls agree to this 
little operation. This method has 
been used rather commonly in Den 
mark and Norway, and very often with 
good results. 

“On some farms they not only dis- 
infect the bull after copulation, 
but also before it, which does not seem 
to diminish the fertility. A farmer, 
instead of irrigation, bestrewed the 
penis before and after copulation with 
iodoform and it is said that the abor- 
tion there disappeared. The hairs 
around the orificium praeputti should 
always be cut short and washed with 
antiseptic water before and after tbe 
copulation. 

“A circumstance not to be forgotten 
is that a cow that has calved at full 
ierm may nevertheless sometimes fur 


the 


nish a vaginal discharge that is in- 
fective. Abortion often occurs very 
late in the pregnancy, so it is easy to 
understand that sometimes the cow 
may carry her calf to full term al- 
though the specific inflammation ev- 
ists in the womb. That this happens 
is not only observed by trustworthy 
observers, but it also happened in 


some of my experiments. lt may per- 
haps be assumed that in such cases 
the bacilli are less virulent than usual, 


but the possibility of spreading the 
disease by the discharge from such 
cows—also by means of the bull— 


ought not to be lost sight of.” 
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THE COMING UNIVERSAL USE OF 


DE LAVAL 


CREAM 
SEPARATORS 


The same economical considerations which have already 
brought about the practically universal use of creamery and 
factory sizes of DE LAVAL Cream Separators are absolutely 
certain to accomplish the same result in the use of farm and 
dairy sizes of such machines within the next five years. This is 
no mere advertising claim but the simple statement of a conclu- 
sion based on the logic of facts as positive as to outcome as the 
solution of a mathematical problem. 

The same considerations of greater capacity; closer separa- 
tion, particularly under hard conditions; better quality of cream 
and butter; more economical operation, and greater durability 
are bound to ultimately accomplish the same result in the use ot 
small as of large sizes of cream separators. , 

But naturally it requires longer and is vastly more of an 
undertaking to educate the 2,500,000 present and prospective 
American users of farm sizes of separators as to the importance 
of separator dufferences than the 12,000 users of creamery sepa- 
rators. Naturally itis more difficult to make a user appreciate 
a difference of $50.- a year in results than a difference of 
$1,500.—, even though the difference of $50.— may relatively mean 
more to the user than the difference of $1,500.-. 

Again, the users of factory or creamery sizes of separators 
have so much better sources of information. The use of the 
separator is a business with them. The results are known from 
day to day and year to year, and what one user accomplishes is 
readily comparable with the results of another. On the other 
hand, the great majority of users of farm and dairy sizes of 
separators know little of separators and cannot easily determine 
whether their results are as good as they should be or might be 
better under other circumstances. But the problem is bound to 
finally work out in the same way. 

The DE LAVAL factory separator was invented 31 years 
ago and commenced to come into creamery use 28 years ago. 
Within a few years the original patents began to expire. 15 
years ago there were a dozen makes of power cream separators 
on the market. Today the use of DE LAVAL factory machines 
exceeds 98 per cent and is almost literally universal. It has 
been so for five years. No effort is longer made to sell any other 
make of power separator. 

The DE LAVAL hand separator was invented 23 years ago 
and commenced to come into farm use about 20 years ago. As 
the earlier patents expired there were more than 30 makes of 
such machines on the market five years ago. Today there are 
less than a dozen and not more than five which have a sale worth 
counting at all. ach year the number decreases and their sales 
become fewer and more difficult. 

What is true in America in this way is true in even greater 
degree elsewhere throughout the world. In many countries the 
sale of DIX LAVAL machines is now almost universal. Dollars- 
and-cents differences in product mean more there than to Amer- 
ican farmers. The sale of cheap “mail order” separators has not 
been attempted elsewhere, and would-be competing manufac- 
turers and dealers have never been so unscrupulous in making 
the unjustified “claims” that so many American buyers have 
accepted for facts. 

It makes an AVERAGE DIFFERENCE OF FIFTY 
DOLLARS A YEAR whether the farm user of a separator uses 
the Dik LAVAL or some other kind. It will make that differ- 
ence this year and go on making it until a DE LAVAL is used. 
A DE LAVAL catalogue helps to explain this and is to be had 
for the asking, as well as an Improved DE LAVAL machine for 
practical demonstration of it to any intending separator buyer. 








THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CO. 


178-177 WiLiia™M BreEeEr 
MONTREAL 

144 16 Princess Sinert 
WINN IP KG 
107 Finst STREF' 

PORTLAND, ORKG. 


General Offices 


165 BROADWAY, 
NEW YORK 





1215 & 1215 Fitnert St. 
PHILADELPHIA 
Duvuwa & SACRAMENTO STS. 
SAN FRANCISCO 
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More 
and 










View From the Rear 


; WHIPPLE HUMANE 
HORSE COLLAR 


Profit by the experience of over 60.000 Farmers 
now using these collars and see your dealer or send 
your name for 15 Days’ Free No more ex- 
pense for Sweat-Pads, hames and short tugs which 
they displace. And when you can buy a Whipple 
i Collar that will keep your horse well, it isa crime 
' to torture him witha collar that will make bim 
sore. And it's bad polle from @ money-in-your 
pocket point of view. ‘onsider these facts and 
decide to try at least one set of Whipple Humane 
Horve Collars. 

Sold hy over 4,500 Harness Deal- 
ers on 15 Days’ Free Trial or Money 
Rack— Work Your Horses and Cure 
Them Guaranteed. 

Don't se “sweat pads.” 
hot weather—injures your horses and costs nore ip 

way. Use Whipple Collars and your horses 


t 
) 
} eve ’ 
| will have ne more sores—pails or bruised shoulders, 
f 











It's cruel—especially In 


No more Wasted time. No more lors of valuable 
horses ruined by sures, bunches or diseased shoul- 
No more sweenicd colts, either, can't be. 
set comes complete and ready to use— 
less trouble to put on and take off and fite any 
all the time by simple adjustment. 
and of 
testimo- 


| 

} dora. 

' Every 
horse ng see og 4 

! Bullt to last 
durable materials, 

{ nials aod 


FREE BOOK FROM NEAREST FACTORY aug 


Humane Horse Collar Co. 

Factory, 1956 S. 13th St., Omaha, Neb. 

' Factory, 1619 Lowe St., Chicago Heights, Ill. 
5 Send Me Your Free Book, ‘‘Horse Collar Sense."’ 
8 end Testimonials About How | Can Protect My 
& “erses from Ali Collar Troubles with the Whipple 
§ Mumane Horse Collar, Also Tell Price of One Set 
2 18 Days’ Free Trial, Freight Paid. 


or years by expert workmen 
Write us today for 











RB. F. DB. We... cecccocosces 


(Cut out and mall this coupon today) 
Se ee 2 SB eB ee eae ee SB eee eee 


| $50 TO $300 SAVED 


sete re eereteceee 


L. 
















i We are manufacturers, not merchants. Save dealers, 
! jobbers and catalog house profit. Ul save you from 
$50 to $300 on my High Grade Standard Gasoline 
Engines from 2 to 22-H.-P.—Price direct to you 
flower than dealers or jobbers have to pay for 
@imilar engines in carload lots for spot casb. 


| 
! “GALLOWAY 
1 


My Fac- 

Price and quality speak for themselves tory > 
and you are to be the sole judge. 7. : we 
Sell your poorest horse and buy a Trial. Satistac- 
tion of money 


back. Write forspec- 
jal proposition. All 
you pay me is for raw 
material, labor and 
one small profit. Send foe 
my big BOOK FREE. 


Wm. Galloway, Pres. * 


8-H. -P, only $119.50 





2 loway Statlo@ 
Waterloo, lowa 





| Don’t Have a Blind One 

‘7 “VISIO” 

| Wonderful 
Discovery 


DISEASES of the EYE 
successfully treated with 
| this NEW REMEDY. 


AN ABSOLUTE CURE 


for Moon Blindness, (Ophthalmia), Cone 
junctivitis and Cataract, Shying horses 
all suffer from diseased eyes, A trial will 
convince any borse owner that this remedy abso- 
lutely cures defects of the eye, irrespective of the 
length of time the animal has been afflicted. No 
matter how many doctors have tried and failed, use 
| “VISIO,” use it under our GUARANTEE; your 
money refunded if under directions it 
\ does not effect a cure. “YOU PAY FOR 
RESULTS ONLY.” 82.00 per - bottle, 
postpaid on receipt of price. Vislo Remedy 


Ass’n., Dept. K, 1933 Wabash Ave., Chicago, lil. 


USE CRAFT’S DISTEMPER and COUGH CURE 


A safe and sure pre- 
ventive and positive cure 
for all forms of Distem- 
per, Influenza, Pinkeye, 
Coughs and Colds in 
Horses, Sheep and Dogs, 
50c and $1.00 at Druggists 
or prepaid. Write for free 
booklet ‘'Dr. Craft's Advice."’ 


i WELLS MEDICINE CO., LAFAYETTE, IND. 
























Or Money Refunded. 
NEWTON’S 


Heave, Cough and 
Distemper Cure, 
veorcan at dealers, 
or express paid, 18 years’ 
sale. Send for booklet, 
=—— Horse Troubles, 


THE NEWTON REMEDY CO., Toledo, Ohlo. 


Oo N E Y patd, Send for price Last. 
Hyatt’s Apiaries, Shenandoah, la. 

















Fretght 


Finest quality. 
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THE NEW CREAMERY LAW. 

There has been a good deal of com- 
plaint for some years past in Iowa and 
also in adjoining states that the cen- 
high prices 
co-operative 


tralized creameries pay 
in the of 


creameries and make this up by pay- 


neighborhood 


ing low prices where there is no com- 
The 
enacted 


General 
to 


petition. recent lowa 


a law aiming 
cover this point. Dairy Commissioner 
Wright Attorney General 
Byers for an explanation of the new 
of interest to a 
good many of our readers, we quote, 


Assembly 


has asked 


law, Which, as it is 
as follows: 

“The purpose of the act was to pro- 
hibit any person, firm, company, asso- 
ciation or corporation doing business 
in this state and engaged in the busi- 
ness of buying milk, cream, or butter 
fat for the purpose of manufacture, 
or of buying poultry, eggs, or grain 
for the purpose of sale or storage, 
from destroying the business of a 
competitor or creating a monopoly by 
paying different prices in different 
parts of the state for the same grade 
and quality of the article purchased 
after making due allowance for the 
difference in transportation from the 
point of purchase to the point of man- 
ufacture, sale, or storage. The thing 
prohibited by the act is the discrimi- 
nation in price for an illegal purpose, 
viz., for the destroying of competition 
or the creating of a monopoly. The 
act itself, however, permits the paying 
of a different price in one place than is 
paid generally by the same person at 
different points throughout the state, 
provided the change in price is made 
in good faith to meet competition in 
a particular locality. 

“The payment of a different price 
than that generally paid throughout 
the state for the same article, consid- 
ering the difference in cost of trans- 
portation, by the indirect method of 
fraudulently reading the butter fat 
test is as clearly illegal and a viola- 
tion of the act as though a different 
price were paid in the regular way, 
provided that this is done for the pur- 
pose of destroying the business of a 
competitor or creating a monopoly. 

“The enforcement of this act is by 
section 5028-e of the supplement of 
the code, 1907, especially enjoined 
upon the county attorney and the at- 
torney general. 

“I conclude, therefore, that the only 
duty encumbent upon you in reference 
to this act that which necessarily 
results from the nature of the act and 
its relation to your department. 

“Considering that complaints for 
violation of this act will constantly be 
presented to your department, I sug- 
gest that you refer all such complaints 
to the county attorney of the county 
where the law is violated, and also to 
the department of justice.” 

We call particular attention to the 
fact that the fraudulent reading of the 
test is as clearly illegal as paying dif- 
ferent prices. While this law may do 
some good, we fear it will not do as 
much as its framers expected. 

In our judgment, the best way for 
these co-operative creameries’ to 
maintain their position is to enter 
heartily into the campaign now being 
begun by the dairy association in 
weeding out the inferior producers, 
and supplying their places with cows 
which produce a paying quantity of 
milk, thus increasing the amount of 
material furnished to the cream- 
ery and decreasing the expense of 
manufacture. Had the creameries 
taken an active part in this work, as 


is 


we have been trying to get them to 
do for years, there would have been 
less complaint of the competition of 


the centralizers. 


MOVING THE HARROW THROUGH 
GATES. 


Farmer: 


To Wallaces’ 


One can easily make a harrow sled 
for moving wide harrows’ through 
gates. It is made of two small poles 
or 2x6's laid flat with cross pieces 
spiked on. The poles shonld be about 
as long as the harrow is wide. Fasten 


a wire or chain to end of long pieces 
and hitch this. You ean drive the 
harrow across this sled and stop har- 
row on it without tearing it to pieces. 
EVERETT BATTIN. 
lowa. 


to 


Davis county, 





June 25, 1909 
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| The 


e Oil That Stays on a Loose Bearing 





is Granite Harvester Oil. It has a way of 
staying ov and wearing Jng which makes it 
invaluable for farm machinery — especially 
when boxes and bearings are considerably worn. 


ranite Harvester Oil 


is a heavy oil, yet a free feeder. It won't 
gum and it won’t rust. Winter or Summer, 
the best oil for heavy or much worn farm 
machinery is Granite Harvester Oil. 





Supplied in gallons, 5-gallons. half barrels 
and barrels. Ask for it. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 


(Incorporated) 
























Simplest, Safest, Surest Vaccination 
for the prevention of 


BLACKLEG IN CATTLE 


NO DOSE TO MEASURE. NOLIQUID TO SPILL. NO STRING TO ROT. 


Just a little pill to be placed under the skin of the animal by a single thrust of the 
instrument. Yoa cannot afford to let your cattle die of blackleg when a few 
dollars spent on Blacklegoids will save them. Write for circular. 


PARKE, DAVIS & COMPANY 
HOME OFFICES AND LABORATORIES, DETROIT, MICH. 


NOTICE.—For a limited time we will give to any stockman an injector free with 
hie first purchase of 100 vaccinations. 











CHEAPER—QUICKER—BETTER 


THAN HORSES 
ALWAYS READY — NEVER TIRED 

No wasted hours feeding, caring for and harness- 
ing horses. 10 or 15 minutes to oil up and you're 
off. Eats nothing when idle. The Idea! Power for 
plowing, discing, seeding, harvesting, threshing; 
corn planting, shelling shredding, grinding; 
road grading, hauling and all kinds of heavy 
farm work. Hundreds in successful operation. 

O1L COOLED ~ FROST PROOF — DUST PROOF 

BUILT IN 3 SIZES : 

USE GASOLINE, KEROSENE OR ALCOHOL 
ASK FOR 48 PAGE ILLUSTRATED CATALOG 


HART-PARR CO. cissttS cis itws 
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With Magnifying Glasses 
in The Telescope 


enables you to read the 
Target at a distance of over 
400 yards, therefore the problem 
ofa FARM LEVEL with TELESCOPE at moder- 
ate cost has at last been solved. Voluntary letters 
from every State in the Union show the complete 
satisfaction it gives for all kinds of DRAINAGE 
WORK, IRRIGATION, DITCHING, TER- 
RACING and every sort of farm work requiring 















eee Complete 

Soe Outtit with 
full instruc- 
tions, shipped 
anywhere 
C.0.D. $15.00 


a Level. GUARANTEED to be absolutely SIMPLE, and express 
ACCURATE, DURABLE and dependable in every char — ‘ 
respect. NOW is the time to send in your order. Subiect to 
BOSTROM -BRADY MFG. CO., Examina- 
149 Madison Ave., «+ +--+ Atlanta, Ga. stom. 

















The Manufacturers Of 


CHICAGO “AA” 
PORTLAND CEMENT 


want every reader to send name and address receive, 
absolutely Free, the new, handsomely illustrated book, ‘‘Cement 
on the Farm,’’ also the booklet, ““How to Mix Concrete.’’ 
Both, in a precise and plain manner, explain the many and 
economical uses of concrete on the farm. We have reserved 
one of each of these valuable books for you. Write Today. 


CHICAGO PORTLAND CEMENT CO., Chicago, Il. 


and 


























FREIGHT 


he. PREPAID 
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This extra heavy buggy harness retails for $18.00. Made 
of the very best grade of ‘*Oak Tanned Leather” 234 in. ~ fe ).418 

shaped breast collar and | 14 extra heavy single strap trace, 
all round edged finish. Let us ship you a set on approval and let you be the judge 
We will refund your money and pay the return charges in the event you are not 








\\ , 1 perfectly satisfied. Write today for our free catalogue and see the money we can 
1} } V save you. 
if, gg i 
ro) a L . 5 7 : 9 5 














with 
the 


Empire King. 
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‘ He who attempts to grow fruits without a Spraver is ba 
capped. Blight and bugs, rot and rust, mold and mildew, all 


conspire to damage the crop, und in all cases succeed if the farmer does 


= 
not spray. This is the only hand pump having automatic agitator and brush fur clean 


ing sirainer. Valuable book of instruction free. FIELD FORCE PUMP CO.,44 lin Sr., Ermira, N.Y. é 
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The regular summer meeting of the 
Iowa Swine Breeders’ Association was 
held at Des Moines on Tuesday, June 
15th. A very good attendance of 
breeders was present, all things con- 
sidered. The attendance was cut 
down owing to the fact that work in 
the corn fields had been delayed by 
rainy weather during the preceding 
ten days and many who had planned 
to come felt at the last minute that 
they could not spare the time from 
the fields. 

President L. H. Roberts was unable 
to be present and Vice-president H. 
F. Hoffman, of Washta, lowa, presided 
over the meeting. The regular presi- 
den’ts address was thus_ suddenly 
shifted upon Mr. Hoffman, who briefly 
spoke and touched upon the aim and 
object of the association. He said in 
part: 

“There are a few thoughts in con- 
nection with the lowa Swine Breeders’ 
Association that it seems to me are 
worthy of our serious consideration, 
I doubt if many or in fact any of us 
realize the important part this old 
association has played primarily in 
placing the swine industry where we 
find it today, and incidentally in giving 
the state of Iowa the proud rating 
she now enjoys, and while I am firm 
in the belief that we have other swine 
associations, and good ones, this is 
really the ‘master wheel.’ 

“We have our breed organizations 
which are created solely to further the 
interests of a particular breed. This 
is proper and right. We also have our 
great state fair, of which every Iowan 
should justly feel proud, more espe- 
cially the swine men, for as a swine 
exhibit its counterpart does not exist 
on the face of the earth. Here we 
find this great array of swine and 
swine men each allotted so much 
space and penned off by themselves, 
and when the fair is over the breeders 
of a certain breed have seen scarcely 
anything of the exhibitors of the other 
breeds and still less of their hogs. 
This could not very well be otherwise, 
as each has work to do and to look 
out for his own interests. 

“But how is it when we come to the 
Iowa Swine Breeders’ Association 
meeting, or, as it is called for short, 
the ‘June Meeting’? All here are 
‘breeders, but not ‘breeders’ of 
breeds.’ All feel at home, and that 
they are brothers, thus bringing forci- 
bly to mind that sublime passage of 
Scripture which reads ‘Behold how 
good and how pleasant it is for 
brethren to dwell together in unity.’ 
We all come to learn and enjoy a 
mutual exchange of ideas. In years 
gone by it not infrequently happened 
that the breed prejudice would crop 
out in either a paper or a discussion 
by the claim of superiority of some 
particular breed, but I am pleased to 
say that this is practically out, and I 
hope eliminated for all time. While 
we have been taught that certain 
nitrogenous foods would produce bone 
and muscle in a Poland-China, we 
have also learned that it will do ex- 
actly the same thing in any other of 
the improved breeds. On the other 
hand, those foods that would cause 
deterioration in these points in one 
breed would make no exception of the 
others. We have thus learned that 
what is beneficial to one is so to all. 
This was quite forcibly set forth by 
our Agricultural College at Ames sev- 
eral years ago at the conclusion of a 
breed experiment, in the report of 
which it was said: ‘The results are 
such that while we may all rejoice, 
none can exult.’ 

“We now come together as one 
large family with the same object in 
view, viz., to advance the swine indus- 
try. The program is gotten up purely 
on non-sectarian lines. A paper is 
assigned some individual, not because 
he is a promoter of some particular 
breed of hog, but for the reason that 
he has demonstrated at least some 
ability along certain lines, and through 
his paper we all get his ideas, and 
which in turn bring out a discussion 
that is still more valuable than the 
paper, for here we get a collection of 
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ideas which become the common 
property of all. Each and every 
one has ideas on some subject that 
will be of interest to someone else. 
The man with hay seed in his hair 
has ideas; the college professor prob- 
ably has more, but he has no monoply; 
and so by each contributing we all go 


home a little wiser than we came.” 

It had been expected that Governor 
Carroll] would be present and address 
ihe meeting, but owing to a sudden 
illness he was unable to attend. 

An interesting paper was that on 
the subject of “The Kicker In the Hog 
Business” by Hon. B. R. Vale, of Bona- 
parte. Mr. Vale said: 

THE KICKER IN THE HOG BUSINESS. 

Primarily speaking, the kicker is born 
such rather than made. This element is 
one of heredity and may be cultivated 
or modified by environment. 

We notice some of the things that en- 
hance this condition in the ranks of 
breeders generally and in the swine busi- 
ness in particular. The field of stock 
broker breeders, bankers and professional 
men following their vocations in person 
and having a country seat managed by 
proxy and used as headquarters for rais- 
ing a few swine and for congregating as 
many more from other breeders as a num- 
ber of well displayed advertisements in 

gricultural papers will justify, is one of 
the fertile sources for cultivating the 
pessimistic germ of kicker in the hog 
business. 

Lack of personal attention to and ex- 
pert knowledge of every detail on the 
part of the attendant is the secret of the 
disadvantages of this method. The 
novice in swine husbandry is another 
source of discouragement and distrust to 
the innocent mail order purchaser of 
breeding stock. All must have a begin- 
ning, must obtain a schooling and become 
expert in chosen vocations, but this 
should not be at the expense of souring 
our early patrons and engendering the 
microbe, ‘‘the kicker.” 

zack of experience and knowledge of 
the business rather than any intentional 
wrong-doing is the source of complaint 
in this case. The other extreme is per- 
haps equally pernicious. A breeder hav- 
ing enjoyed a meritorious reputation for 
years endeavors to retire on his laurels 
or to transmit his trade to "“C. D. & Co., 
suecessor to the noted breeder A. B.” 

Cc. b. & Co. forget that “out of sight 
is out of mind” and, neglecting to adver- 
ti stematically and keep in teuch 
wi th swine exhibits, exhibitors and breed- 
ers generally, soon find the current of 
trade diverted from the fountain-heid of 
their once distinguished herd and gone— 
they know not where. 

By keeping up with the procession— 
keeping in touch with improved methods 
and always doing justice by the patron— 
this last condition need not prevail 

But the kicker, pure and simple, is 
found in all the ranks of the swine grow- 
ing industry. From the farmer who only 
grows swine for the market up to the 
professional breeder we find many who 
are seeking something for nothing or 
cultivating their pessimism at every op- 
portunity. To overcome tis tendency re- 
quires eternal vigilance and superior skill 
on the part of breeders and shippers. 

The difficulty of putting on paper in 
language sufficiently explicit to be fully 
and rightfully understood by the other 
fellow and conveying correctly the ideas 
contained in the intellectual vision of the 
intelligent purchaser is one of the vexa- 
tious problems we confront. In evidence 
of this how often do we have a detailed 
de ription of what is wanted, and if by 
chance the intending purchaser arrives 


on the scene to select in person we find 
him selecting a type of animal differing 
materially from that of the description. 
The intelligence conveyed through the eye 
seems to be more accurate’ than that 
transmitted by language, o1 possibly we 
lack the abilit to express in words the 


perfect type so vividly stamped in our 
oOcUulal vision. 

Words are sometimes meaningless, 
tautological, redundant, ambiguous, and 
almost absurd. The kicker is like the 
poor—“*Ye will always have him with 


you.”’ We can not eliminate him; we 
would not if we could He is a blessing 
in disguise. He serves a purpose. Pos- 
sibly we all reap somewhat from his 
pernicious sowing. He does with im- 


punity that which nobler manhood would 
not deign to do. “God made him, let him 
pass for a man.” (Shakespeare.) 

One of the most interesting ad- 
dresses of the mecting was that of 
H. S. Allen, of Russell, on “The Breed- 
er’s Duty In Producing a Fixed Type.” 
Mr. Allen’s talk showed a_e careful 
study of the question and brought out 
what was perhaps the most earnest 
discussion of the day. The consensus 
of opinion was that the successful 
breeder must have a definite type and 
stick to it, gradually bringing his herd 
to approximate this type by proper at- 
tention to selection of breeding stock. 
We quote Mr. Allen’s remarks in full: 


THE BREEDER’S DUTY IN PRODUC- 
ING A FIXED TYPE. 


Fixed type is one of the first essentials 
in the production of any kind of live 





stock. Without it no real progress is 
made. The breeder who endeavors to 
build up any of the various breeds of 
swine must first have his ideal in mind, 
and then must breed for that type. If 
his type is right, and he is firm in his 
belief that it is, and sticks to it, sooner 
or later the world will recognize the work 
that he is doing, and success will event- 
ually crown his efforts. 

Every breeder should consider it his 
duty to produce the type which will ad- 
vance the breed in which he is inter- 
ested, and there should be a fixed type 
in each breed which every breeder should 
seek to attain. The great advancement 
made in the past twenty-five years has 
largely been due to men who have had 
well defined ideas on what constituted 
the perfect animal. Some may and will 
possibly differ on what this perfect ani- 
mal is, but the ideal is never lost sight 
of, and with this object in view advance- 
ment must surely come to every breeder 
who seeks to build up his particular 
breed. 

Looking back over the history of my 
own particular breed, | can fully under- 
stand the value of fixed type. Today the 
Duroc Jersey haus become one of the 
recognized breeds of this country largely 
through the efforts of those ploneer 
breeders who had certain ideals of what 
constituted a perfect hog. From a slab- 
sided, long-bodied, big-eared, and coarse 
hog we hive endeuvored to and have pro- 
duced one of the smoothest, most prac- 
tical and profitable breeds of swine today 
in this countrys This would never have 
been accomplished had not fixed type 
been uppermost in the mind of those who 
were interested in our breed of swine. 

The breeder of tixed type may not neces- 
sarily be popular in his day, yet if his 
ideals are right it will only be a question 
of time until his efforts will be rewarded. 
The greatest breeders of the pust fifty 
years were men who endeavored to do 
things. In other words, they sought to 
improve upon the breed in which they 
were interested, and ultimately the result 
of their work was manifest in every lead- 
ing market center of this country. This 
great work could never have been ae- 
complished had not these men had a fixed 
type in their mind’s eye, and the result 
of their work brought millions to the 
producers of this class of live stock. 

The great advancement of every breed 
of swine has been due muinly to fixed 
type. Lreeders should stick to it, and 
endeavor to produce the hog that will 
return the most pounds for the amount 
of feed consumed. I have had my own 
idea of what fixed type really is, and have 
always sought to produce the ideal. I[ 
have sometimes fallen short in my cal- 
culations, but this has never deterred me 
from going on with this great work. The 
breeder who produces this lixed type must 
think for himself, und he must learn by 
experience how animals must be mated. 
No great results will ever be uccomplished 
if forethought and good judgment are not 
brought into play. Study the character- 
istics of your animals, and make up your 
mind on the results before you ever breed. 
The breeder who does this will sooner or 





later be the gainer thereby In produc- 
ing the ideal, breeders will. soon tind that 
there is a good demand for their stock, 
and financial reward will sooner or later 


come tu every breeder who does it. 

Fixed type is the first essential in the 
production of an and every breed of 
swine The breeder who hus not the 
fixed type in mind will never accomplish 
any great work in the production of his 
favorite breed In) Other Words, the 
breeder who favors the lirger and coarser 

hould not deviate from his ideal. 
He should not use a breeding animal of 
and follow that with still 
anothet \ of animal, only to find out 
later on thut he has not any fixed type 
in his herd Uniformity is one of the 
first essentials in breeding up a. herd. 
One mun may favor the larger strains, 
another the big medium and another 
the smaller and more showy type, but 
Whatever his ideal is he should bend his 


strains 





wnothet 





evel energy in that direction The 
breeder who goes from one extreme to 
another can never hope to have that fixed 
type in his herd, and it is «a question in 


my mind whether he ever will muke any 
Zreat Success as a@ brecder, 

“Swine Tuberculosis, and How To 
Get Rid Of It,” was discussed quite 
fully by Dr. H. J. Washburn, of the 
United States Department of Animal 
Industry. Dr. Washburn’s address was 
a straightforward, conservalive state- 
ment of the situation, and was well 
received. We publish his remarks in 
full on another page, and recommend 
for it a careful reading by all who are 
interested in swine growing. In the 
discussion which followed Dr. Wash- 
burn said it was not practical for the 
average farmer to use the tuberculin 
test on hogs, although in careful hands 
and under proper conditions this test 
was reliable in detecting the presence 
of the disease. Before a reliable test 
could be made the hog must be accus- 
tomed to handling and must be crated 
so that it could not run around. He 
further stated that, as a general rule, 
if the cattle on the farm are free from 
tuberculosis the hogs are quite likely 
to be untainted, since the common 
source of infection is from eating in- 
fected food, either milk, the droppings 
of diseased animals, or the carcasses 
of infected animals. Milk that is fed 
can be sterilized and all chances of 
infection from this source removed by 
heating it for twenty minutes to a 
temperature of 140 to 150 degrees 
Fahrenheit. It is not necessary to boil 
the milk. 

At the evening session W. M. Lamb- 
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HAVE SEEDING CONDITIONS 
CHANGED ? 


Seeding conditions have materially 
changed in the last quarter of a cen 
tury. The time was, when the soil 
was rich, that seed scattered broad 
cast over the surface of the soil would 
grow and produce crops. But as time 
went on improved methods have ma- 
terially increased the yields per acre, 
as well as the quality of the grain. 
The Kentucky Grain Drill, manufac- 
tured by The American Seeding Ma- 
chine Co., Incorporated, Riehmond, 
Ind., has proven its merit for the bes! 
possible work in all sections of the 
country. Among the many styles and 
sizes of Kentucky Drills, there can be 
had a machine that will successfully 
sow all kinds and sizes of seeds or 
handle all brands of artificial ferti 
lizers—a drill that is absolutely and 
unreservedly guaranteed. It is a light! 
draft drill, simple, durable and_ posi 
tive in its work. Puts the seed in a! 
an even depth—-no bunching, choking 
or skipping. Send to us for a Ken- 
tucky catalogue. Call on your local 
implement dealer and look the Ken 
tucky over carefully before deciding 
to purchase any other drill. Address 


AMERICAN SEEDING - MACHINE CO., Incorporated, 
Richmond, indiana. 


THE BIGGEST MONEY-MAKER 
EVER PLACED ON A FARM! 


PAYS FOR ITSELF EVERY YEAR IN 
ACTUAL MONEY PROFITS 
You owe it to yourself to save more money 
and labor, to make more money, every your. 
Why Don't You Investigate 


‘We have THE 


@ special Sllo- 


tans money | LINDIANA 
wetous now L$ FLO 


write us now 
It has euperior Seoteree that make !t 
THE BEST BILO IN THE WOKLD, 


We Own Pino i and Cy Mills 
That's wh nm forn tra ra 
tunber for our Silo and EEP Olt R PRICES $0 LOV 

Our New Factory at Des Moines saves 
money for our Western Buyers. 
MI W cite for our Silo Book FREE“@) 


Address our Home Oftice 


INDIANA SILO CO. 


"2 Union Building, ANDERSON, IND. 
a < w ° are the LARGEST EXC a4 SIVE BLLO 
UPACTUKEKS IN THE WOKLD, 





















Drain Tile Outlet 
does the bust. 
Protector news. Imponsl 
ble tostop uporfor vermin to get 
in. Slmple, durable, and inex- 
pensive. Write fur booklet tell- 
jue all about It. ‘ _, 
one BROS., Northwood, lowa 
Other patents pending. 


The Most Valuable 
of all fodder plants for cat 

tle and horses and of spe- 
clal value to dairy farmers. 
Send for descriptive circu- 


Jar showing its value and 
telling how to grow and feed it both green and dry. 
cheapest of all feeds for winter use, and 1t produces 
{mimense crops. Sow 100 )bs. per acre broadcast or 
60 ibe in drills, Per 100 lbs. 65.00, 500 Ibs. or more at 

2.45, per ton @54.00. Sample and large tllustrated 
catalogue of farm and garden seeds free !f you men- 
tion this paper 





ie of Cedar Rapids, reviewed “The 
Development of the Swine Industry of 
Jowa,” and told of the early history 
and the ups and downs of the business 
during the past years. The important 
subject of “Handling Private Sales” 
was assigned to B. F. Davidson, of 
Menlo. Mr. Davidson brought out 
some good points in his paper, and 
we quote his remarks in full: 
HANDLING PRIVATE SALES. 

To my mind the question of handling 
private sales is a very Important one. It 
is, in fact, the basis upon which must be 
founded the success of the swine breed- 
er’s business. J have no quarrel with those 
who make public sales, or those who may 
consider the public sale system the more 
important, but I am = sure that without 
the confidence and respect first estab- 
lished by the private sale system there 
would be no successful public sales. A 
public sale is not possible where there 
has not first been built up a demand for 
the stock on the part of the public. 

In selling stock at private sale there 
are two classes of buyers—the one who 
comes to the herd and makes a personal 
inspection of his purchase, and the one 
who is satisfied to order by mail and 
trust to the seller to make a_ selection 
that will suit him. Each of these classes 
must be handled in a different manner. 
The first class is perhaps the more diffi- 
cult to manage, as making a sale in- 
volves not only some judgment of human 
character but the exercise of diplomacy 
and business tact. A man who comes to 
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inspect stock should be treated cordially 
and shown the ordinary business courtesy 
that is extended toward a customer of 
any commercial cstablishment He has 
“a Fright to reeeive all information con- 
cerning pedigree or individual character- 


istics that will enable him to make a 
wood selection It is well, too, to be abk 
to advise him on the points of feeding, 


care, and handling of the stock, a well 
as what mating ire advisable and what 
ure not. The breeder who understands 
the feeding qualities and habits of growth 
of his own steck may be of great service 
to the buyer in all these matters 

After quality, the important ele- 
ment in making a sale is price, and this 
should be based on actual merit We are 
presuming that the breeder has before the 
commencement of the selling 
culled out all inferior animals and sepa 
muted them from those which are offered 
for sale for breeding purposes. Even 
when this has been done there will re- 
main wide differences of merit, and an 
equitable scale of prices should be fixed 
on these Of course those on which the 
highest figure will be placed will be the 
ones that have most promise of winning 
honors in the show ring. As a matter 
of fact, any of us will be lucky to have 
even one of this description. The lowest 
price will be that set on the animal to 
be used in the ordinary farm pork-raising 
herd, and it is well not to let even these 


most ] 


season 





be of a too ordinary character The bet- 
ter the animals we end out for any pur- 
pose, the greater our cliinces of building 
up a patronage that will come back from 
yeur to year. No man should be per- 
mitted to buy an animal that has an 

known fault or flaw without being fully 
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however, the failure is due to misman- 
igement or improper care while in the 
hands of the buyer, then I am under no 
obligations, but aside from the actual 
justice Involved the settlement of all dif- 
ferences must be based upon the extent 
to which the seller will go to hold the 
good will of the buyer, and in this there 


a wide divergence in practice among 
breeders. 
J. R. Harding, of Macedonia, read 


a paper on “Publie Sale Follies” and 
touched upon some points that needed 
emphasis. Mr. Harding said in part: 


PUBLIC SALE FOLLIES. 


In earlier years the swine breeders of 


this country very largely disposed of their 
surplus stock privately At that time the 
breeding fraternity was limited, and it 
was an easy matter to dispose of every- 
thing at remunerative prices. With the 
rapid increase of the breeding fraternity 
new methods came into vogue, and the 
public sale system was accepted as one of 
the better methods of disposing of our 
surplus breeding stock. 

With this system comes many follies 
that must eventually be remedied if the 
best interests of the breeding fraternity 
are subserved One of the follies of the 
public sale system is the stimulation of 
prices above their real value. With the 
desire to help in his brother's sale the 
breeder has been sometimes led to bid 
upon animals beyond their real value, and 
in such cases the purchaser is often the 
Through this practice young men 


loser 


who seek to be breeders are led to pur- 











ties giving notes whose commercial value 
is sometimes worthless; hence if they buy 
they must overbid this class of bidders, 
who will generally force cash buyers to 
pay more than an animal is worth if they 
really get what they want. 

I feel that it is the duty of every breed- 
er who has the interest of the breeding 
business at heart to use his every influ- 
ence to encourage the establishing of the 
cash system. It will very lirgely over- 
come one of the greatest evils of the sale 
system It will put the breeding business 
on a healthier foundation and will ulti- 
mately be for the best interests of every- 
one engaged in the production of pure 
bred live stock. 


The question of the proper type of 
hog was discussed by C. J. Fawcett, 
of Springdale, in his address on “My 
Idea Of a Pork Hog.” Mr. Fawcett 
said: 

MY IDEA OF A PORK HOG. 

After all these years of intelligent care 
and breeding, even yet there is some dif- 
ference of opinion as to the proper type 


of a pork hog His conformation has 
heen molded by” skillful methods from 
bony, angular, uncouthness into a struec- 


ture of massive width, depth and thick- 
ness, affording a marvelous yield of pork 
and lard In these vears of improvement 
and breeding for ear maturity and quick 
fattening qualities the length of his in- 
testines has been increased, scientists 
tell us, more than 130 per cent So this 
improvement in type and conformation of 
the “porker” has been in progress all 
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advised of it Onee having set a rang 
of prices, it is not a good pilin to deviate 
from that In order to be able to do thi 
we must ourselves have a perfect under- 
standing of the values and be able to 
point out the differences without fail 
Doing this gives the buyer contidence and 
also helps to spread a knowledge that is 
all too searce. 

While I believe in treating a prospective 
buyer well at all times, | also believe that 
I am in turn entitled to the same cour- 
tesy. There is no satisfaction in dealing 
with the man who, after taking up half 
a day of my time in looking over every- 


thing on the farm and talking of every 
conceivable thing on earth except what 
he came for, higgles over price, finds 
fault, cites herds where he ean buy 


with the entire list 
could till out yvour-©@ 
selves I want to give a man value re- 
ceived, and I want him to go away feel- 
ing that he has made a deal that is as 
good for him as for me; under these cir- 
cumstances [ am justified in expecting 
him to return when he is again in need 
of stock. 

It is a good plan to keep an accurate 
record of sales so that the patron who 
comes year after vear may be assured 
of new blood if he insists on that point 

The mail order buyer is not always 
easy to sell to because he is pretty sure 
to describe in the list of requirements a 
hog that would be a sweepstakes winner 
anywhere. So it is not a bad idea to 
give him a careful as well as a truthful 
description of whatever you have that 
vou think would answer his purpose. Any 
extravagant descriptions are apt to do 
more damage than good if a sale be made 
through them, as most any buyer is well 
enough acquainted with hog = merit to 
know when he is beaten, and the man 
who pays more than a hog is worth never 
gets through kicking about it Any cor- 
respondent should be written to promptly, 
and such a letter as will lead him to re- 
member the writer Kindly. All questions 
should be answered. When the buyer in- 
dicates that he wants something better 
than ordinary merit it is a good plan to 
urge him to come and see the herd and 
make his own selection This is for a 
two-fold purpose If he does not come, 
he is apt to have confidence that if you 
are willing to have him see the herd you 
must have all you say you have. Either 
way, it is an advantage to you 

When I make a shipment by express I 
like to have it go in a nice new crate 
that has my name and address stenciled 
in a prominent place, so that anyone who 
sees it may know where it comes from 
The buver is also apt to feel better if 
he receives a hog in a good crate than 
if it comes in an old weather-beaten one 
that is about ready to fall to pieces 

Guarantees have not a little to do with 
holding private trade. While I do not 
think it good business to make any guar- 
antee beyond that the animal sold is 
sound so far as 1 know, I am willing to 
try to make good in a satisfactory way 
any differences that may arise between 
me and my customer if the hog fails 
through any fault to accomplish the pur- 
pose for which it was bought. I am re- 
sponsible and will make it right. If, 


cheaper, and so on 
that most of you 








whose quality does not 

istify the price puid When these younys 
men find that they have been misled by 
this method they become discouraged and 
those who might otherwise have good 
breeders in time drop by the wayside. I 
am ghid to say that this practice is not 
endorsed by the better class of breeders. 

Another folly that has come very prom- 
inently to the front in recent years Is 
the desire to make a high average re- 
gxardiess of the merits of the stock being 
sold. A high average is all right when 
the quality of the stock justifies the price, 
but when a hog sells for $1,000 or $2,000 
when in fact it would have been well sold 
at that many hundred, it must inevitably 
react on every branch of the breeding 
business. 

Almost all breeds of pure bred stock 
have at one time or another gone through 
these extreme conditions. I believe that 
the time has come when every true 
breeder should seek to produce a_ high 
class offering, making this his prime ob- 
ject rather than making a high average. 
When these conditions exist high aver- 
ages will be the result of real merit and 
will come of their own accord, and will 
have a stimulating effect intead of de- 
pressing. 

Another folly that has come with the 
public sale system in recent years is that 
if | purchase of you you are under obli- 
gations to come and purchase of me, re- 
gardless of whether you are in need of 
my stock. This, | consider, is a mistaken 
idea. No breeder should be expected to 
buy simply because some other breeder 
bought from him. Should this system be 
followed to its logical conclusion it would 
be better for all of us to put our surplus 
stock upon the market. The fundamental 
principal of this part of the breeding 
business is that we are selling our surplus 
stock, and if we are compelled to buy as 
much as we sell it will be anything but 
profitable 

The public sale note system is a folly 
that almost every breeder is familiar 
with, and in my judgment overshadows 
all others It is a system that must be 
changed if the perpetuation of the breed- 
ing interests is to be made _ profitable. 
This is a system in which two classes of 
individuals are concerned, both the seller 
and the buyer It does not appear fair 
to ask a breeder to accept a note when 
the buyer knows that his home bank 
would not cash the note without security. 
It is a very easy matter for a man that 
is responsible to go to his home bank and 
get sufficient credit to make needed pur- 
chases for addition to his herd, in case he 
should not have the cash at hand. There 
are none of us who would not be willing 
to grant time where the party desiring 
credit is responsible and we know we can 
eash such paper at par. The bank refer- 
ences are sometimes unreliable, for most 
anyone can get a bank reference and some 
banks will furnish references when they 
would not accept without security 
the varty’s note to whom they gave 
the reference. The public sale note 
must be relegated to the rear, and 
the sooner the breeder comes to a 
cash basis the better for all = con- 
cerned, The prospective eash pur- 
chaser is compelled to compete with par- 


ise animals 





these ages until a few years ago the 
breeders were halted in their progre by 
the cry from the pork producer, ‘Stop! 
vou have gone far enough; you are pro- 
ducing a hog too small in bone, too short 
in body, and which does not impart size 
and prolificacy to the offspring.” 

No sooner had this complaint hecome 
prevalent until we faced about in this 
road = of scientitic improvement and 
progress and went to the other extreme 
went back to the type we were improyv- 
ing on a decade or two ago. And now 
we see in swine papers headlines some- 
thing like these: “The Big T ty 
As a Norman Horse; “F< 
Higher Than a Kerosene Barrel;’’ ‘‘More 
Size, More Bone, Our x ; 
seems that the American people are ex- 
tremists. They have an uncontrollable 
desire for abnormal things, be it great 
or small. It is not only so with the 
porcine tribe. We see this craze for cer- 
tain fads in other lines of breeding. It 
seems there is no fixed type to adhere to. 
Different individual breeders have differ- 
ent standards of excellence in other lines 
as well as the hogs. Possibly in no other 
breed of live stock is the type so widely 
different as in the hog of today. 

The question is, Which is the correct 
type of a pork hog today? At Ames we 
are taught this thought should be kept 
in mind in breeding all meat producing 
animals, viz., that the ultimate end of 
all meat producing animals is the block. 
And that fact should not be lost sight 
of in selecting matrons for the herd or 
judging breeding stock at fairs. We fre- 
quently hear hog breeders say, “‘We do 
not care for the pork type nor for the 
type the farmer demands—we sell to 
breeders.” This is surely a_ mistake. 
There may be a few breeders that can 
sell all their stock to breeders, but the 
buyer must in turn sell to farmer pork 
producers. So the whole hog breeding 
business must be based on the fact that 
the ultimate end is the block. The sell- 
ing of breeders is all right and the tak- 
ing of premiums is grand, yet if in pro- 
ducing breeders and winning premiums 
you divert the type by striving for an 
ideal whose ultimate and larger object is 
not the most economical production of 
pork you have failed to meet the demands 
made upon you and the obligations you 
have assumed for the betterment of the 
hog kind. 

The pork hog is a specialist. It is his 
aim in life to eat and sleep, grow fat and 
die and raise the mortgage or educate 
the boys and girls, or perform any post- 
mortem financial operation the farmer 
elects. And the packers seem to prefer 
his death to occur at about 250 pounds 
weight. Bixby—Swift's man—says 250 to 
270 pounds is the popular type from now 
on. Sinclair's man, Mr. Abbot, says they 
want about 250 pounds or a _ iittle 
less. Of course there are a few excep- 
tions to these weights, but 250 pounds 
seems to be the desirable weight. And 








they, the packers, make it the weight of 
the popular pork hog of today by offer- 
ing the highest price on the weight that 
If the pack- 
hogs they 
offering the 
It is the packers’ 


suits their needs the best. 
ers wanted 500 or 600-pound 
could get them simply by 
premium for that kind. 
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needs we must supply. So, then, the 
question on hand resolves itself to this 
form, “What type of a hog will reach 


the desired weight of 250 pounds the 
quickest with the least feed and cut up 
with the least waste?” Thi question 
Was asked the head hog buyer of one of 
the large killing concerns a few days 


since “Which would you pay the most 
for, a load of big-boned, course hogs, or 
a load of medium-boned hogs that are 
smooth and well formed?” The answer 
was: “Reason will teach you that w 
would discriminate against the large- 
boned, big-eared, thick-skinned fellows 
for there is too much waste in killing. 


And as for the heavy-boned, big legs that 
cost us 7 cents and we sell out for 3 cents, 
we do not want, and we get enough bacon 
in our mixed loads. We want the big 
hams and broad backs.’’ The producer 
says: “We do not care what the packer 
wants or how they kill out; it is the 
weight we are after.” But it must be 
remembered that it is the packer’s money 
we are after, and we must meet his needs 
In a measure, 

But of course the farmer must have a 
vigorous hog, one that will rustle for a 
living and thrive on clover and rape, o1 
one that will follow the feeding cattle and 
help make cattle feeding profitable Not 
a great rough, unfinished creature at 
maturity, neither a dumpling, but a hog 
of clean-cut head, broad back, and well 
sprung rib, full of hams and good flinty 
bone, that will finish at nine months of 
age weighing about 250 pounds. I am not 
an advocate of the extreme in any line 
of hog breeding for the farmer, nor do I 


believe that over lirge bone in hogs is 
beneficial. Admitted, there is a tendency 


in some cases to toa fine bone and to too 
small! bodies. My preference is for a good, 









fair sized, flinty bone; it will carry more 
weight and stand more “grief vithout 
breaking down than the large pongy 
kind. To buy a hog simply be Ist 

lit e, Without reference to qualit is 


fatal to economie pork prod 


would be to buy the littie, fir one iff. 
Something between the two extremes will 
meet all the requirements of 1 
farmer, and he butcher hie hiapy 
medium will prove the climax 1 : 

“The Squealer In the Show Ring” 
Was the topie assigned to S. P. Chiles, 
of Fairfield, which closed the regular 
program. 

On Wednesday the National Asso- 
ciation of Expert Swine Judges heli 
their annual meeting and school for 
students who wish to qualify as ex- 


pert judges. A class of about a dozen 
took the work, scoring representative 
animals of the leading breeds. H. C. 
Sheldon, of Illinois, qualified in the 
Berkshire class and G. J. Rinker and 
B. F. Davidson, both of Iowa, in the 
Duroe class. 


SCOTCH HERD BULL FOR SALE. 

The above heading refers to the pure 
Scotch Lavender bull Royal Lavender 
owned by R. S. Miller, of Ireto: Iowa 
We wish to impress upon the minds of 
those who are in need of a matured bull 
that they are overlooking a bargain by 
not getting hold of this bull at the price 
he may be had for. He is a bull of large 
scale, he has proved a good breeder, and 
is right every way. 








COOPER'S 
POWDER DIP 


Used Annually on 250,000,000 Sheep 


For 65 years the world’s standard Dip. 
One dipping kills ticks, lice and nits. 
Increases quantity and quality of wool. 
Improves appearance and condition of 
flock. If dealer can’t supply you, send 
$1.75 for $2.00 (100 gallons) packet to \ 
Hornick, Hess & More, Sioux City, Ia., or 
Wm. Cooper & Nephews, 177 lilinois St., Chicago 


3-STROKE SELF-FEED HAY PRESS. 


—_ All Steel and fron 

. Two Men can run It. 
The Auto-Fedan Hay Press Co. 
1550 W. 12th St. K. C. Mo. 
Ask for Catalogue No. 5» 

















Kills Pocket Gophers and 
* Ground Squirrels. Endorsed 
by State Experimental Sta- 
tions. 1,400 tablets prepaid 
-) for¢1.25. Warranted. Raticide 
Tablets 25c. Ask druggist or 
send direct. Bookle/ free. 
Fe D. Chemical Co., Fort Dodge, Ia 


WRITE IF YOU 
USE OR WANT 


Rogers Coal Mining Co., Pella, lowa 


Clean Grain—Top Market Prices 


Write for Free Chatham Fanning MI11 Book. Tells 
how to get best prices and how to clean wheat, oat 
barley, alfalfa, and how to grade corn. Thirty Days 
Free Trial to users of Chatham Fanning Mills. 

Send today for Special Proposition and Free Book 


The Manson Campbell Co., Ltd., 9 Wesson Ave., Detroit, Mich. 
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Fine Animal Portraits 


DRAWINGS, PAINTINGS 
Photographs and Engravings 


John W. Hills, Animal Artist, Delaware, 0. 
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OUR WEEKLY MARKET LETTER. 

Chicago, June 21.—The prasident of a 
Chicago national bank, who has recently 
visited Iowa, says the Iowa banks are 
well loaned up, and this is true of the 
banks of the country as a whole, New 
York and Chicago appearing to be the 
only cities where there is a surplus of 
money, and even at these centers the 
surplus is not very large. He said that 
Illinois and Iowa farmers have from 59 
to 75 per cent of their last year’s corn 
crop on hand, but they state that they 
will not market it until there is a fair 
assurance of a good crop. They do not 
intend to be foreed to purchase high 
priced corn for their own use should the 
present growing crop prove a short one. 

Of late, 4 es there has been a 
weakening in the price of corn, for cash 
offerings have been increasing at Mis- 
souri river markets, and larger receipts 
from Missouri at Kansas City caused a 
decline of nearly 2 cents a bushel on a 
recent day. ‘There was reselling by ship- 
pers at the same time, they having can- 
celed sales made previous!y to southern 
buyers. Crop prospects continue ex- 
tremely good, anc a bumper corn crop 
may be expected with a continuance of 
present favorable conditions. Thousands 
of farmers have gone into raising this 
grain on a scale never seen in the past, 
as a result of high prices, and even the 
south is beginning to grow more corn 

The crop outlook for both winter and 
spring wheat has shown great improve- 
ment since June Ist, liberal rains from 
Oklahoma north insuring the better fill- 
ing out of the winter grain than in recent 
years, with normal weather to harvest. 
Spring wheat always looks its best in 
June, and harvest is a long way off yet. 
Harvesting of winter wheat is working 
northward steadily, except when inter- 
rupted by wet weather, and in a short 
time it will be general in the middle 
west. It may be taken for granted that 
ahere will be considerable early selling of 
mew winter wheat by farm renters and 
poor farmers in need of ready cash, and 
further reductions in cash prices will be 
in order, for values have been unusually 
@hhiigh for a long period. Prices are still 
wery high for wheat, as well as for corn, 
@ats, rye, and barley. A great many 
Gies have been started, and among them 
aAVasS one recentiy to the effect that No. 
4 northern Wheat was being shipped from 
Chicago to Minneapolis, this being abso- 
Gutely denied by the leading holders. In 
@he northwest there has been a slow de- 
gnand for cash wheat, and at Winnipeg 
wecent values have precluded any export 
business, notwithstanding the sharp 
Break in the price of July wheat. Cana- 
@ian advices are to the effect that the 
erop outlook in the Canadian northwest 














as exceptionally bright and that the late 
start has been overcome already. Tem- 
Peratures have been high enough to 








force the growth, and it is expected that 
fharvest will start in about the same 
aime as_ usual. The decrease in the 
world's available wheat supply in a re- 
e@ent week was but 1,000,000 bushels, com- 
pared to a loss of nearly 5,000,000 bushels 
for the same week a ‘ear ago. This was 
fooked upon as significant of a change 
@f sentiment and caused some _ selling 
"Weakness was also ca ed by the news 
ahat cutting had begun at a number of 
@oints in Kansas and the southwest, and 
ain early movement of new grain is antic- 
ipated. No export movement is going 
en, and the active demand expected sev- 
@ral months ago has failed to put in an 
xappearance. 

The Chicago Live Stock Exchange at 
=m recent special meeting of its members 
decided by a vote of 165 against 46 to 
remain in business on Monday, July Sth. 
Independence Day, Mondiy being always 
the biggest day of the week in the live 
stock trade. Kansas City, Omaha, and 
St. Josefh will close their stock yards 
‘to all business on that day. 

Cattle are still slow to advance, ev 
when the offerings are unusually ligh 
for high prices for beef are materiall 
lessening its consumption, and last week's 
receipts of scarcely 39.900 cattle failed to 
show much change for the best, while 
others were largely 15 to 25 cents lowe: 
Of late grassy cattle have been very poo 
sellers, as is usual at this season of the 
year, the rapid increase in the receipts 
of Texas range grass-fed cattle at a! 
western markets being the great disturb- 
ing influence, as these come directly into 
competition with farm-fed natives of a 
“grassy"’ description. Luyers discrimi- 
nate strongly in favor of dry-fed catt! 
at such a time, and this tends to greatls 
widen out the spread in prices betwee 
grassy and corn-fe eattle. Medium and 
low-grade natives have settled down to 
a lower basis, while eastern shippers ar 
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taking fair supplies of heavy long-f 
heeves All that has kept prices for the 
t 


better class of cattle from reacl 
much lower. basi 
for normal re« 











io sellers Still ittle prices : a 
compare favorab ww 1 r t 

years, 1908 and 1992 excepted 4 ve 
ago the best steers sold t $7.85 — 
seven years ago t £8.10 I i ' 
and heifers hay kept : 















ing in the same ratio as ¢ 

relative scarcity. hoice seders ay to 
high to dmit of a gzond demand. b 
some recent sales of Tl-pound feode 
at $4.59 and some 850-pound ! 
$4.75 looked worth the money tuo 

#rass and finish later on new « 

treme prices for stockers and ft 

ar $3.20 to $5.60, and common 
steers are poor sellers Reef steer 

been selling chiefly at $5.90 to 36.90, wi 
the better class at $6.7 i.cd and t 
poorer lots at $5.00 Texas-fed 
steers brought $5.15 ind « 
(ili steers sold to $6.80 
Kansas, Nebraska, yuri fur 
nished a large part t itt) 


Fat butcher stock has advanced under 
light offerings and a good demand. Cows 
nd heifers sold at $3.30 to $7.19, but few 
Nd as high as $6.40, while canners and 











WALLACES’ 


cutters had 4 fair outlet at $2.00 to $3.25, 
bulls selling at $2.75 to $5.50, calves at 
$3.00 to $7.75 per 100 pounds, and milk 
cows at $25 to $58 per head. 

The recent boom in prime heavy hogs 
to $8.00 and over was by no means un- 
expected, for as long ago as early in 
April a prominent seller at the Chicago 
stock yards had made the prediction that 
there would be $8.00 hogs before the mid- 
die of June. Further advances have been 
predicted recently, and a veteran seller 
has been telling his country patrons that 
$9.00 hogs before the close of August 
need not surprise them. Supply and de- 
mand are responsible for this state of 
things, there being a dearth of hogs at 
the time when they are most needed. 
Hundreds of farmers can look back now 
and see the irreparable mistake they 
made in sacrificing their young hogs 
months ago in order to avoid feeding 
high priced corn, but, of course, if a 
majority of farmers had acted differ- 
ently, hogs would not sell where they do 
today. There is a reduction of around 
500,000 hogs in the western packing since 
March ist, and the east is calling loudly 
on the west for packing hogs to make 
good the eastern deficiency. Further- 
more, there is an unparalleled consump- 
iion of fresh pork and cured meats, for 
despite their unusual dearness, they are 
still cheaper than other meats. This 

iuses a rapid reduction in stocks in 
western warehouses, and the first of this 
month showed 62,038,000 pounds less pork 
and other meats on hand than a year 
ago. Corn put into hogs nets easily $1 
per bushel or more, and the packers are 
making $1 per hog profit or more in cut- 
ting up hogs. Grassy hogs are discrim- 
inated against strongly by buyers, and 
the spread between these and good corn- 
fed droves promises to widen out to $1 
per 100 pounds before very long. The 
hogs now arriving run too largely to light 
lots, the average weight being 217 pounds, 
compared with 219 pounds a year ago 
ind 235 pounds two years ago. Recent 
sales of hogs were at $7.25 to $8.15, with 
every prospect of further advances, stags 
selling at $7.80 to $8.15, light pigs at $6.50 
to $7.00, and heavy pigs at $7.00 to $7.45. 
Hogs are the highest ever recorded in 
June, with receipts only about half as 
large aS a year ago. 

We 








Recent Public Sales. 
THE FLYNN SHORT-HORN SALE. 


rr 


The Flynn Farm Short-horn sale held 
at the farm near Des Moines, Iowa, June 
16th brought out one of the largest sale 
crowds that has attended any sale this 
year. Sixty head were sold at an aver- 
age of $253.50, which must be regarded 
as a good average considering that there 
Was no guarantee. The high price of the 
sale was $1,459 for the Choice Goods 
show bull Good Lad, full brother’ to 
Premier, recently sold by the F!ynns for 
$7,500 to J. N. Tittemore, who was also 
one of the buyers at this sale. Good Lad 
was bought by Brenizer & McCullough, 
of Broken Bow, Nebraska, with W. J. 
McLean, of Rock Valley, Iowa, the last 

bidder. The show bull Cit; 
by Whitehall Sultan, sold for 
A. Edwards, of Webster City, 
Iowa. The members of the show herd 
sold at low prices, for the reason that 











they were not guaranteed The 
cow Queenston Bellona is a great 
Vidual and the price she sold for, $350 
does not represent her value, unless she 
should prove to be a non-breede1 Sh 
was bred to the great bull Good Lad, and 





D. W. Turner, of teamboat Rock, lows 
was the buyer. EF. M. Zenor, of Wool 
stock, lowa, got a great pair of white 
show heifers in Countess F. and a 
Countess, one by Premier and the otle 
by Glenbrook Sultan, and both out of 
Imp. Countess $th, which will make Mr 
Zenor a good pair to show in the pro- 
duce class. J. N Tittemore paid 
t e for females, the price being 
splendid cow May 6th, sired 















and out of a Best of 
also got the Cere- 
monious Archer cow Anoka RBroadhooks 
member of one of Hardings show herds 
at $500. The Choice Goods heifer 
Goldie’s Jewell sold for $550 to Owen 
kane, of Wisner, Nebraska. he cattle 
were widel ittered into several dif- 
ferent states Col Woods opened the 
ile and occupied the block He paid a 
high tribute to the late Martin Flynr 
who founded the > and left the great 
plant and successful business he built 
io his boys, who are now suecessfulls 
ea on the work of their father 





\ others of prominence also added 
tribute to the successful work of Martin 
t 
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FARMER 


PROTECT YOUR OWN INTERESTS 


BY PATRONIZING THB 


sively. Endorsed by Corn Belt 
American National Live Stock Assn., National 

Arizona Cattle Growers Asan. 
Our own salesmen in each Department. Full market 
values assured. Write today for market information. 
Commission charges on unmix 

hy > are:—Hogs or shee 

“Cattle, 50 cents per 
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Assn. 
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ITAL STOCK, $100,000.00 
This commission company is owned and man- 
aged by live-stock feeders and shippers exclu- 
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e Bidg.. Union Stock Yards, Chic 


Denver, Colo., 909 17th 8t Parties wanting feeder cattie 
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Price list and information sent free on request. 
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Bags and twine furnished shippers. 
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three years old, with cow calf at foot, for 
Which they paid $610, the top price of 
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DATES CLAIMED FOR LIVE STOCK SALES 


SHORT-HORNS. 
J. W. Rickey, Winfield, Ia. 


Sept. 28. 


Oct. 6 W. D. Rust, Newell, Ta. 

fret. 7. Walpole Bros., Rock Valley, la. 

Oct. & A. A. Rogers, Inwood, Ia. 

Oct. 11. T. A. Davenport, Belmond, Ia. 

Oct. 12. F. A. Schaefer & Son, Raleigh, 
Tet 

Get. 13. J. L. Reece, New Providence, Ia. 

Get. 14. Wm. A. Hale, Anamosa, Ta. 

Oet. 15 Db. KE. Hedges, Central City, Ta. 

Get. 19 Fricke Bros., State Center, la. 

et, 20. Harmon & Manstield, Rhodes, 
Jia. 

Oct. 21. Lewis Bros., Marshalltown, Ia. 

Get. 23. W. EL Hall, Moville, fa. 

Get. 2. J. F. Stevenson, Hancock, Ta. 

Oct. 27 W. B. Rigg, Mt. Sterling, Il. 


Nov. 2. J. T. Judge, Carroll, Ja. 

Nov 3 Meadow Lawn Stock Farm, N. 
P. Clarke, Mer., St. Cloud, Minn., sale 
at South Omaha, Neb 

Then J. A. Riehardson, Wall Lake, Ta. 

John Itasmess, Lake City, Ia. 

J. S. Farnham and George E. 

Ward, Chatsworth, Ia 


-I-) 


Dec, Hector Cowan, Paullina, Ia. 

lec, & John Kopp, Gaza, Ia. 

Dec. 10. Chius Struve & Sons, Manning, 
Ia. 


Dec. 13. C. W. Daws & Son, Harlan, Ia. 


lec. 14 John Lister, Conrad, la. 

Dec. 16. H. B. Bates, Orient, la. 

Dec. 21. F. A. Edwards, Webster City, 
la. 


Dec, 22. W. J. MeLean, Rock Valley, Ia. 
ABERDEEN ANGUS. 


Sept. 29 G. T. Pearce, Rloomfield, Ia. 


Oct. 7 John Goodwin, Naperville, Ik. 
et. 20. C. J. Martin, Churdan, la, 
Get. 21. Lakeside Farm, Storm Lake, 


la.. L. He LaMar, Manager 


March 9% TT. E. Wagner, Mason City, 


la. 
HEREFORDS. 
Oct. 19. George M. Johnson, De Soto, Ia. 
Oct. 20. Edmonds, Shade & Co., Kings- 
ley, la. 


PERCHERONS. 
Aug. 18. W. L. DeClow, Cedar Rapids, 
a. 

Novy. 16-17 Lakewood Farm, Rock 
Rapids, la., sale at Sioux City, Ia. 
POLAND-CHINAS. 

Ruebel Bros., Marathon, Ia. 
tuebel Bros la. 


Nov. 18. 
Feb. 22. 












SPECIAL NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS. 

Those who desire to make changes in or discon- 
tinue advertisements already running must have 
notice of such discontinuance or change reach us not 
laterthan Wednesday of the week preceding date of 
lesue in order to be sure of same being made. The 
above also applies to advertisements requiring class- 
ification or special position, Our pages begin togo to 
theelectrotyperon Thursday morning and no changes 
can be made after pages are made up. New advertise- 
ments, however, can usually be Inserted !f recelved 
as late as Monday morning of the week of Issue. 


FIELD NOTES. 


Johnston Bros. & Newkirk, of Brook- 
Ivn, lowa, are raising a tine lot of Duroc 
Jerseys this vear, as usual. Their grand 
champion Model Chief 2d is looking as 
fine as ever and is the sire of show pigs. 
Watch for more particulars later when 
they start their advertisement. 

The Rogers Coal Mining Company, 
whose main office is at Pella, lowa, would 
like to hear from our readers who are 
interested in laying in a supply of good 
coal during the slack season, when the 
company can handle orders promptly and 
can make it an object to buy now. See 
advertisement on puge S74 this week. 

Eighteen good Short-horn bulls are ad- 
vertised for sale by the Hunkydory 
Farm, of Pella, lowa, and Higgins, Mis- 
souri. Herman Reitvelt, of Pella, is pro- 
prietor of these farms, and in building up 
his herds he selected choice stock from 
good herds. tle will be glad to hear from 
our readers interested in buying herd 
headers and will sell at very moderate 
prices. Write for particulars. 

Our readers troubled with gophers and 
squirrels should try the “Gopher Death” 
made by the Fort Dodge Chemical Com- 
pany, of Fort Dodge, lowa. This prepa- 
ration will kill pocket gophers and ground 
squirrels, and is sold at a very reasonable 
price, as 1,400 tablets will be sent charges 
prepaid for $1.25 Thev have also issued 
a little booklet giving full particulars con- 
cerning the poison and alse the habits of 
gxophers and ground squirrels and same 
will be forwarded upon request. 

Waltemever Bros., of Melbourne, Towa, 
are getting ready a fine, bunch of Duroe 
Jerseys for the tate fair. Their last 











vear’s first prize tiolden Model 2d is 
looking finer than ever and they have 
some goal one to go with him. They 
are raising «a good lot of pig sired thy 
several leading boars, but none are show- 


ing up better than those by Golden Model 
2d, who has preven a great breeder, 
More particulars will be given later when 
Messrs. Waltemeyer start their advertise- 
ment. 

Mr. George M. Johnson, of Desoto, 
lowa, Who has been advertising his Here- 
ford cattle in our paper, reports the sale 
of his two-year-old Beau Donald bull Don 
Sth to Mr. LL. Mite, of Walnut, Lowa, at 
au price of F200 Mr. Johnson advises us 
that Mr. Mite secured an extra good bull. 
It is his first purchase in registered 
tierefords, Hie has no registered cattle, 
but desired to buy a good bull and was 
Willing to pay what one was worth. Mr. 
Johnson advises us that he still has a 
number of other good bulls for sale, and 
he will be pleased to quote prices by 
mail. Hie particularly desires to have 
them visit him whenever possible. 

W. R. Bennethum, the well known suc- 
cessful Duroc Jersey breeder of Madrid, 
lowa, is raising a fine bunch of pigs for 
the fall trade, although net so many as 
usual. Mr tennethum also has some 
fine show prospects and he expects to 
show at Des Moines. His chief herd boar 
is Model Again, Mr. Bennethum’s pick 
of the great litter raised and exhibited 
last veut One of this litter is the now 
noted Model Top, which Mr, Beunethum 
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sold at the state fair last year for $600 to 
go to Kentucky, and where he is now 
recognized as one of the crack boars of 
the east Golden Model 2d, the Walte- 
meyer Bros. show boar, is another of this 
litter, the litter being sired by Golden 
Model. Most of Mr. Bennethum’'s pigs 
this year are sired by Model Again, and 
like their sire they are of good type and 
have lots of quality. <A little later Mr. 
Bennethum will start his advertisement 
telling of stock for sale, when more par- 
ticulars will be given. 


Chester White boars and gilts of Sep- 
tember, February, March, and April far- 
row, and also bred sows of the large kind, 
are advertised for sale by Fred Ruebush, 
of Sciota, Hlinois, in this” issue. Mr. 
Ruebush would like to correspond with 
Wallaces’ Farmer readers interested in 
Chester Whites of either fall or spring 
farrow, and especially asks those who can 
to visit him and look the pigs over. He 
ean furnish pigs not akin to those who 
desire. Note his advertisement, and when 
writing him mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 

Trumans’ Pioneer Stud Farm, of Bush- 
nell, Illinois, write: “We have recently 
had a visit from Mr. George A. Keeline, 
of Wyoming, the outcome of whieh has 
been the purchase by him of a car load 
of eighteen Shire fillies rulmning in ages 
from yearlings to four vears old. We 
shipped them to him a few days ago to 
his ranch near Gillette, Wroming This 
is the second car load of Shire tillies we 
have sold Mr. Keeline during the past six 
months We were very pleased to re- 
ceive a visit this week from Mr. George 
iE Raker, manager for the Reynolds 
ranch at Dillon, Montana. We sold him 
perhaps the best car load of Shire horses 
we have ever sold them, notwithstanding 
the fact that we have been selling them 
horses since 1883. Included in the ship- 
ment wis a chestnut two-year-old, 
Dunsby Electric, a winner at Iowa and 
Illinois state fairs and the International 
last fall. 1 feel safe in saying that he is 
the best two-year-old Shire stallion on 
this side of the water; Dunsby Harold 2d, 
an extremely good four-year-old weigh- 
ing about 2,100 pounds; two extraordinary 
colts sired by the World's Fair winner 
Moulton Temple; several other colts; and 
two imported Shire mares completed the 
shipment. Our trade still continues and 
our business for the past year has been 
entirely satisfactory. My brothers write 
from England that they have purchiused 
a first-class lot of Percheron stallions 
which they will bring back with them the 
latter part of next month. Our importa- 
tion received last month is doing first- 
class.”’ 

Auctioneer Carey M. Jones, who is now 
advertising for students to attend his 
famous Jones’ Auction School of Chi- 
cago, Illinois, is also booking dates for 
the fall and winter sales. He was on the 
closing series of Short-horn sales last 
week held by Bellows Bros., of Maryville, 
Missouri; Flynn Farm Company, of Des 
Meines, lowa; and N. A. Lind, of Rolfe, 
lowa, and as usual he strengthened his 
hold upon his patrons by his efficient 
work. Those who watched his work 
could easily observe that he more than 
made good. His first fall sale, or at 
le: one of the first, will be the DeClow 
Percheron sale at Cedar Rapids, lowa, 
August 18th. Col. Jones conducted a 
successful Percheron sale for Mr. DeClow 
June 3d, and he has been getting most 
of the registered horse sales for some 
time. He will be pleased to hear from 
those thinking of holding public sales. 
He is an lowa auctioneer that the state 
is proud of Address him at 1215 Wash- 
ington boulevard, Chicago, Illinois, men- 
tioning Wallaces’ Farmer when writing. 

The manufacturers of the U. S. cream 
separator, the Vermont Farm Machine 
Company, of Bellows Falls, Vermont, 
write: “There are 1,400,000 cows which 
produce an average of 140 pounds of but- 
ter fat ernch annually. In Holland each 
cow produces 250 pounds of butter fat. 
To bring the lowa cow up to the best 
standard a society for cow culture has 
been organized at Des Moines recently. 
The Iowa State Agricultural College will 
supervise the competition for improving 
the Iowa cow in the following way: 
Monthly tests of the cows of the dairy 
farmers entered into competition will be 
made by the college and next fall $5,009 
in prizes and three silver medals will be 
divided among those who have made the 
best showing. An increase of 25 pounds 
of butter fat per year for each cow would 
mean an increase for Iowa of $7,000,000, 
while if the IJuteh productions were 
equaled the increase would amount. to 
$30,000,000, The cow that produces 250 
pounds per year each vear eats no more 
than the one which produces 140 pounds 
and less, so part of the object of the cow 
eulture club will be to impress on the 
farmers and dairvmen the advantage of 
breeding the best and most productive 
cCpws possible. There is another side to 
this, however, which is worth mentioning. 
Undoubtedly in lowa, as in other states, 
thousands of pounds of butter fat are 
wasted or lost every year by antiquated 
methods of skimming, and by the use of 
inferior cream separators If the stand- 
ard of the cows in lowa or any other 
state is to be raised it is only fair to 
the breed to give them the advantage 
of a cream separator which will get prac- 
tically every particle of butter fat from 
the milk. The U.S. cream separator has 
a firmly fixed reputation among dairy- 
men, farmers, and agricultural experts 
for skimming to such a close percentage 
that many times it can only be figured as 
a ‘trace.” Thus with the U. S. separators 
and the development of more productive 
cows lowa should approach the Duteh 
standard of production as closely as may 
be, other conditions being equal.” 


AUCTIONEER J. L. McILRATH. 

Col. J. Ia. Mellrath, of Hartwick, Iowa, 
who has now had about ten vears suc- 
cessful experience as a tine stock aue- 
tioneer is better prepared than ever to 
wive hi patrons efficient service, and 
about Stptember Ist he will move to 
Grinnell so as to better accommodate his 
growing trade, and also to give his fam- 








ily better school facilities. AS an auc- 
tioneer Col. Mellrath has a high and com- 
mendable ambition. He applies himself 
and is constantly improving in his pro- 
fession and his trade has been steadily 
growing. He reports the biggest trade 
the past year he ever had, and will be 
better prepared to take care of his busi- 
ness the coming year than ever. He is an 
efficient auctioneer and makes a_ very 
reasonable charge. Write him for terms 
and dates if you are thinking of having 
a sale. 


POWER REQUIRED FOR WILDER- 
STRONG SILO FILLER. 

The Wilder-Strong Implement Com- 
pany, of Monroe, Michigan, manufac- 
turers of the Whirlwind siio fillers which 
are advertised and which we mentioned 
in a reading notice in last week's issue, 
write: “We wish to call your attention 
to an article which appeared in the June 
sth issue of Wallaces’ Farmer in con- 
nection with our silo filler, page S52, in 
which you make an erroneous statement 
relative to the power required by a 
Whirlwind which we fear might work us 
harm unless corrected in your columns, 
viz., ‘It is a silo tiller that can be run with 
six-horse power.” Now our Whirlwinds 
are built in tive sizes, from three to forty 
tons capacity per hour, and requiring 
from four to tifteen-horse power, accord- 
ing to size. One of our strong Whirl- 
wind selling points is the large capacity 
with light power line of talk, and you can 
readily see the misunderstanding which 
might arise from your statement.” We 
take pleasure in calling attention to the 
corection. Our readers will find the 
Wilder-Strong silo fillers to be very sat- 
isfactory machines, as they have heen 
tried and tested on thousands of farms 
and have given excellent” satisfaction. 
They have issued a catalogue telling all 
about them, and they will be glad to send 
same to every reader of Wallaces’ Farmer 
interested in filing silos a copy thereof. 


A GOOD SIDE-DELIVERY RAKE. 

The first side-delivery rake that we 
ever remember seeing at work in a field 
was the C., B. & . side-delivery rake 
manufactured by the Chambers, Behring, 
Quinlan Company, of Decatur, Illinois, 
makers of agricultural implements. This 
rake wus at work alongside of one of 
their Hawkeye hay loaders, both of which 
have been manufactured for about fifteen 
years, Neither the loader or the side 
delivery rake are an experiment, but 
have proved their worth in hundreds of 
hay fields in lowa, Illinois, and = other 
states. The Chambers, Behring, Quinlan 
Company want to correspond with Wal- 
laces’ Farmer readers desiring a good 
side-delivery rake or a good hay loader. 
They believe that their side-delivery rake 
and loader will give the very best of sat- 
isfaction, and they want our readers to 
investigate same very carefully before 
making their selection. They have issued 
interesting literature giving full partic- 
ulars concerning their side-delivery rake 
and their hay loader, and they would like 
to forward same to readers of our paper 
upon request. They would like to have 
those writing them mention the paper. 


GALLOWAY DOES BUSINESS. 

The visitor to the Galloway factory at 
Waterloo, Iowa, finds this a very busy 
place. When the Wallaces’ Farmer 
representative called recently he found a 
train of Rock Island cars loading on one 
side of the factory and on the other side 
Wis a train of Great Western cars load- 
ing. Fifty Galloway gasoline engines 
were on the finishing floor, and we under- 
stand this is about the daily engine grist. 
The popular Galloway wagon box manure 
spreader business is enormous and the 
spreader business occupies the big end 
of the factory. In the main administra- 
tion building upward of one hundred 
stenographers are employed to. take 
care of Wm. Galloway's big business in 
spreaders, gasoline engines, cream sepa- 
rators, ete. It is said this is the largest 
stenographic force of any institution in 
the state, and the business is constantly 
growing. The company will be pleased 
to have our readers call and see for 
themselves what they are doing. See 
Galloway announcements from time to 
time in Wallaces’ Farmer, and when 
writing for goods kindly state that you 
saw the advertisement in Wallaces’ 
Farmer. 

THE AVERY THRESHER. 

Threshers that have made _ good for 
the grain grower as well as the profes- 
sional thresher are the Avery. They are 
known as the “Yellow Fellows.” These 
threshers are made in small, medium, 
and large sizes, the “Yellow Kid" being 
the small size for the individual farmer 
and for use with a small steam or gaso- 
line engine. The Avery Company, of 215 
lowa street, Peori Illinois, are makers 
of the Avery machines, and they are also 
makers of Avery” engines, which are 
recognized as thoroughly desirable trac- 
tion engines for running farm machinery. 
They have issued a very interesting little 
catalogue giving full particulars concern- 
ing their threshers and engines, and it 
will be forwarded to any reader of Wal- 
laces’ Farmer who will write them a let- 
ter or postal card request. 


ATTEND A GOOD BUSINESS 
COLLEGE 











The easiest way and the best way to 
obtain a Knowledge of business forms and 
business customs is to take a course in 
a good business college. Every farm boy 
in particular should lave the knowledge 
Which can be obtained in a short time 
at a good school. A college which was 
established in ISS# and which has quite 
a large attendance of students is 
Lincoln Business College, of 14 N. 
teenth street, Lincon, Nebraska. This 
college is admirably located, and prevides 
miny courses, The college has issued a 
very complete catalogue giving full par- 
ticulars concerning the courses and the 
cost of attending school, and they in- 
vite Wallaces’ Farmer readers interested 
in a good business college to write for 
same. The young women on the farm 
who wish to learn book keeping or 
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stenography, or the young man who sim- 
ply wishes to secure a knowledge of busi- 
ness forms, should find this school of 
interest. In asking for the catalogue we 
particularly request that our readers 
mention the paper. 
ABOUT PLYMOUTH BINDER TWINE. 
This is the title of a neat little booklet 
which tells about Plymouth binder twine 
and why the manufacturers claim that 
it is the best twine in the world. They 
point out in this booklet that there is 
only one quality of Plymuth twine, and 
that is the best, and that it is made of 
the very best quality of material in the 
largest and most up-to-date factory in 
the world, and that the trade-mark, 
“Plymouth,” stands for quality. The 
booklet goes into detail with regard to 
their claims for Plymouth twine, and 
contains a number of attractive illustra- 
tions showing manila hemp growing, the 
cutting of sisal in Yucatan, the carts used 
by the Filipinos for carrying hemp, ete. 
This is one of a number of booklets which 
the Plymouth Cordage Company, of 
Plymouth, Massachusetts, makers of 
Plymouth twine, have issued, and they 
advise us that they will be glad to send 
copy thereof to every reader of Wal- 
laces’ Farmer who is sufficiently inter- 
ested to mention the pauper when writ- 
ing them. They also request that you 
read what a dealer said about their 
Plymouth binder twine in their advertise- 
ment on page 865. Their twine is sold 
by all dealers, and they particularly in- 
vite Wallaces’ Farmer readers to visit 
their dealers and to ask about Plymouth 
twine, securing samples thereof. The 
guarantee it to be.full length and of extra 
strength. 


A HAY BALER FOR THE INDIVIDUAL 
FARMER. 


The George Ertel Company, of Quincy, 
Illinois, call particular attention in thei 
advertisement on page 865 to their Daisy 
self-treading, self-feeding one-horse 
power hay press. They point out that 
one man and one horse can bale one 
ton an hour with this press. It has 
special features which their catalogue 
tells about, and they want to send this 
catalogue to every reader of Waltaces’ 
Farmer who is interested in hay baling. 
They believe that their baler is a par- 
ticularly desirable one for the individual 
farmer to buy, as it means that he can 
bale his own hay at the minimum of 
cost. Write for their catalogue, men- 
tioning Wallaces’ Farmer. 

HOW ABOUT OILING THE HARNESS? 

Harness oiling is a rainy day job on 
the farm and a regular part of stable 
work in the city. It's a vitally necessary 
part, too. There's no trouble about spoil- 
ing a harness—the question with horse 
owners is how not to spoil harness. A 
very little use in all kinds of weather 
works a great change in the flexibility 
and “‘snappiness’ of harness leather. It 
gets hard, dry, lifeless—crossed and re- 
crossed with little checks which eat into 
the leather and soon bring it to the 
breaking point. Every man who owns or 
drives a horse knows these conditions 
and knows that the preventive and cure 
is “oiling:’’ but every such man doesn't 
Know that, from an economical stand- 
point, Eureka harness oil is the only oil 
worth using. We sav that advisedly— 
“Eureka” is the most economical harness 
oil, and here—outside the fact that it 
never becomes rancid and contains noth- 
ing injurious to leather—is_ the real 
reason: Eureka harness oil has the 
quality or power of “staying put.” It 
goes into harness leather and it takes a 
lot of wind and rain, and animal sweat, 
to drive it out. It stays better than otner 
oils. It gives a glove-like texture to 
leather that adds wonderfully to its wear- 
ing qualities. And it improves the up- 
pearance of the harness by keeping it 
black, which means keeping it new- 
looking. 

HUMANE HORSE COLLARS. 

Many thousand farmers are using the 
Whipple Humane horse collar advertised 
by the Humane Horse Collar Company, 
of 1956 S. Third street, Omaha, Nebraska, 
on page 872. The manufacturers point 
out that it is possible to work a horse 
with a sore neck and shoulders where 
these collars are used, as there is no 
pressure at the top where all the bruises 
come with the ordinary horse collar. The 
cut in the advertisement will give our 
readers a good idea of this collar and 
just how it works. A little booklet which 
the manufacturers have issued wil! give 
a still better idea, and this booklet also 
contains letters from users which go to 
show the excellent satisfaction the col- 
lar has given. They would like to ar- 
range with you to try their collars, and 
particularly ask that vou fill out ‘the 
eoupon which their advertisement con- 
tains. Write them, mentioning the paper. 


“COUNTRY TELEPHONES SAFE 
FROM LIGHTNING.” 

This is the heading of an advertisement 
of W. C. Shinn, of 129 Sixteenth street, 
Lincoln, Nebraska, in which he calls par- 
ticular attention to his telephone light- 
ning arrester which is installed by imple- 
ment and hardware dealers who sell the 
W. C. Shinn copper cable lightning rods. 
Their telephone arrester is easy to in- 
stall, and it prevents lightning being 
communicated to the house through the 
telephone wires. The device has been 
fully tested and a patent has been ap- 
plied for. The State Telephone and Tel- 
egraph Company, of Lincoln, Nebraska, 
speaks particularly high of this device, 
as will be noticed by their letter which 
appears in Mr. Shinn’s booklet. In his 
advertisement Mr. Shinn not only cal 
attention to the telephone arrester, but 
also to the Shinn copper cable lightning 
rods, and the free booklet which he ha 
issued with regard thereto. He wants 
you to be sure and secure this book, and 
particularly requests that vou write him 
for a copy thereof, mentioning Wallace 
Farmer. His advertisement appears on 
our back page, and our readers who are 
not already protected and who do not 
already have telephone cut-outs to pre- 
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vent lightning being communicated by 
the telephone wires should be sure to 
read this advertisement at once and to 
write for the catalogue. The mention of 
Wallaces’ Farmer will be much appre- 
ciated by Mr. Shinn. 


THE SHERMAN & SMITH — 
ENGINE COMPANY AT !N 
PENDENCE, IOWA. 

A number of Wallaces’ Farmer readers 
jiave undoubtedly noticed the gasoiine 
engines which have been advertised by 
the Sherman & Smith Manufacturing 
Company, of Stanley, lowa, in our paper. 
‘They were exhibited at the Iowa State 
Fair last year and attracted no litile at- 
tention. Their double eylinder engine, 
with which one cylinder can be cut out 
and leave the other working when it is 
. sired to have less power, attracted par- 

ular attention. They advise us that 
soon be located in an entire 
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new building and plant at Indepe asad 
Jowa, and they are using the very latest 
means of construction, building the ends 
and walls of concrete, and they will in- 
stall new machinery in addition to the 
present) machinery. They expect to 
be ready for business at Independence 
some time between July 15th and August 
Ist. In the meantime they are prepared 
to fill orders from their present factory 


at Stanley, lIowa. Their 
worthy of investigation by 
desiring to buy a “on gp 
they will be glad to 
full information in reg 
them. 


t neine and 
send catal ogue and 


ard the reto. Write 


BUY A SPRAY PUMP. 
Wallaces’ Farmer readers who want to 


grow the best fruit and vegetables will 
find it profitable to invest in a good 
spraying outfit. In fact, you can’t make 


the best success in growing vegetables 
and fruits without spraying. Spraying 
is not a hard process if you have the 
right kind of an outfit. A firm that has 
been supplying both fruit growers and 
vegetable growers with spraying outfits 
for a good many years is the Field Force 
Pump Company, of 44 Eleventh street, 
Elmira, New York. Their advertisement 
appears on page 872. With an Empire 
King outfit it is a very simple problem 
40 spray both fruit and vegetables. ani 
spraying will absolutely prevent blight in 
buds, rot and rust, mold and mildew, all 
of which are responsible to a large ex- 
tent for the damage to the fruit crop. 
The Field Force Pump Company 

issued a catalogue which gives pr 
hints on spraying, telling of the 
spray mixtures for the various purposes, 
and describing in detail their various 
spraying outfits No matter what you 
Want in a spraying outfit, from the hand 
size up to the largest gasoline engine 
power size, they have it, and their spray- 
ing outtits are recognized as thoroughly 





practical. The mention of Wallaces’ 
Farmer when writing them will be much 
appreciated both by the Field Force 
Pump Company, and. ourselves. liead 
their advertisement 


“FILLED THREE SILOS WITHOUT A 
CLOG.” 


The real test of any Implement is the 
results it gives in the hands of those 
who use it. The Smalley Manufacturing 
Company, of Manitowac, Wisconsin, who 
have been advertising their Smalley silo 
fillers and ensilage cutters in our paper 
this season, advise us that they will he 
Zlad to have prospective buyers judge 
their machine on the results it has ae- 
complished, as they know that it has 
Biven the best of satisfaction. They send 
us a number of letters they have re- 
ceived from those who have used their 
cutters, and the following is a sample 
“The No. 16 Special Smalley Cutter 
bought last fall works to perfection. We 
used a twelve-horse power steam engine 
and had power to spare, and filled three 
silos without a clog or bother at any 
time. The movable feed table is a dandy; 
no danger, and it saves one man.” ; 
letter is from W. W. Egbert, of Mille 
burg, Illinois. The Smalley Manufactur- 
ing Company would like to tell Wallaces’ 
Farmer readers interested in e 
cutters about the Smalley line, and w ould 
0 be pleased to tell them about Smale 
s. They want to correspond with ib- 
solutely every reader of Wallaces’ Farmer 
who is interested, and will appreciate 
eatalogue. 














their writing for 


BUGGY HARNESS ON AV RIEAS.. 
R. M. 


Knox, president of the Western 





Supply Company, of “615 

> Vaterloo, lowa, offers to 

send on “thirty days’ approval an extra 
#00d buggy harness for the low price of 
$13, freight prepaid. He is willing to let 
the buyer be the judge as to whether he 
has received the worth of his money or 





not, and he will refund the purchaser his 
money and pay the return charges on the 
harness in the event that he is. not 
pleased. Mr. Knox has issued a free ent- 
alogue describing this harness on which 





he makes this special thirty davs’ offer, 
und also many oth different styles of 
harness which he sells at very reasonable 
prices, freight prepaid. He wants Wal- 
laces’ Farmer readers interested in buy- 
ing to be sure and secure this booklet 
Write for it, mentioning the paper. ; 


BUY A BOVEE FURNACE. 

Wallaces’ Farmer readers interested in 
putting furnace heat in their homes, and 
a good many of our readers should have 
that kind of heat, as there is great com- 
fort in a good furnace, should be sure 
to write the Bovee Grinder and Furnace 
Works, of 195 Eighth street, Waterloo, 





Jowa, for a copy of their catalogu This 
company have been selling the Bovee fur- 
naces to a good many farmers during 
the past few years, and their furnaces 
have always given good satisfaction. 
They point out that their furnaces are 


big fuel savers, and they are reasonable 
e T nap 


in price, and that they can supply you 
With any style of furnace you desire. 
They ship their furnaces cut to fit, and 
they point out that any handy man can 
Install them without the aid of a tinner. 
Their catalogue and full specifications 


Will be forwarded tou any reader of Wal- 
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laces’ 
thereof. 


TWO, THREE, FOUR, FIVE, AND SIX- 
ORSE EVENERS. 

A firm that makes a specialty of even- 
ers for two, three, four, five, and six 
horses is the Heider Manufacturing Com- 
pany, of Dept. 22, Carroll, lowa, whose 
eveners are illustrated in their advertise- 
ment on page 863 The Heider eveners 
have been in use for a number of yeurs, 
and we understand that they give ex- 
ceptionally satisfactory service. They are 


Farmer who writes for a copy 


made to be attached to all plows. They 
also manufacture wagon doubletrees, sin- 
zletrees, neck yokes, etc., and they have 


issued a catalogue giving full particulars 
concerning their eveners and will be glad 
to forward a copy thereof to Wallaces’ 








Farmer readers They also urge Wal- 
laces’ Farmer readers to ask their deal- 
ers tor Heider eveners. 
HAY WAGON BOX MANURE 
SPREADERS. 

The Wm. Galloway Company, of 119 
Galloway Station, Waterloo, lowa, point 
out that they are stiil receiving lots of 
orders for their Galloway wagon box 
manure spreader, and they are saving 


spreader buyers lots of money 
spreaders they buy. If you are 
buying a manure spreader, 
you not to fail to secure their 
telling all about the wagon box 


manure 
on the 
interested in 
they want 
catalogue 


spreader and what it has done. Their 
catalogue is illustrated and also gives 
practical information in regard to the 
spreader, just such as the farmer would 
like to know in considering a purchase. 
SOMETHING NEW IN CHURNS. 

A churn which makes butter in five 

minutes’ time is advertised by the 


Manufacturing Company, of 
street, St. Louis, Missouri, 
in this issue. This churn is called the 
“Speedo,’’ and is illustrated in the ad- 
Vertisement in this issue. The Thomp- 
son Manufacturing Company point out 
that a child can run this churn just as 
well as & grown person, that simplicity is 
its strong feature, there being nothing to 
get out of fix about it or nothing to ad- 
just, and that it can be cleaned just like 
aun ordinary pail because it has no bear- 
ings or rough surfaces inside. Besides 
sneed anc simplicity they point out that 
the scientific prince iples on which the 
“Speedo” churn is built enables the oper- 


Thompson 
1127-29 Pine 





ator to utilize all the butter fat and every 
ounce of casein in the cream. They also 
point out that by actual test the “Speedo” 
ehurn produces 15 per cent more butier 
from the same quantity and quality of 
cream than any other churn made, and 
they offer to send their “Speedo” churn 
on fifteen days’ trial without one cent 
deposit All they ask is that you give it 
a therough trial, and then if you want 


to keep it, send them the money, or if, 
on the other hand, you decided that you 
do not want to keep it, the churn can 
be returned, and the transaction will be 
closed without any cost to the one trying 


the churn. They are satistied, however, 
person who will once try their 
churn would not be without it 





times the price they ask, and 





. offer it at very reasonable prices, 
as will be noted from the prices which 
are quoted in the advertisement. Wiih 


all four and six-gallon churns that are 





sold during the next thirty days they 
offer to send free a floating dairy ther- 
mometer and a handy butter scoop. If 


you desire to try their churn, don't fail 
to avail yourself of the opportunity to 
get one by ordering at once. When an- 
swering the advertisement, please be sure 
to mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 


THE LAND OF THE BIG RED CLOVER 


A new country that has grown stead- 
ily in popular favor with those selling 
their higher priced lands in Iowa and 


lilineis is the northern cut-over timber 
lands of Kanabec county, Minnesota. 
Tl inds are situated convenient to 








rk und they grow the grasses par- 
ticularly abundant, fine small grain, and 
are ideal stock and dairy lands. <A firm 
that has much good ecut-over timber lands 
not far from St. Paul and Minneapolis is 
M. Ek. Rutherford & Co., of Mora, Minne- 


point out that it is the land 
of the clover, and that now is 
he best opportunity to get a farm in one 
of the greatest stock and dairy countries 
in the world, is are cheap. There 
is timber for fuel, fencing, and building 


Sota. They 


lands 






purposes, and an abundance of good soft 
water, markets close at hand, and tl 

offer their lands on long time and etsy 
payments. They have issued an illus- 





trated souvenir and map which tells al! 
about their lands in Kanabec county, and 
they want Wallices’ Farmer readers in- 
terested in buying lands at reasonable 
prices to send for this souvenir and mip 
and arrange to come up and look the 
country over with them. They are sitis- 


fied that they can convince the man who 





wants to buy good land at a low pri 
that it will pay him to inv: his mo 

in the Kanabeec county lands they offer 
When riting them, refer to the adver- 
tisement and mention Wallaces’ Farm 


Mr. B. McKeever, of Farley, Iowa, the 
well known Short-horn breeder, in = re- 
porting writes as follows: “I wish 
to report the sale of the following pure 
bred Short-horn cattle: Ninteen head to 
Mr. M. J. Flannagan, of Inwood, lowa, 
as a foundation for a herd on his farm 
it Selby, South Dakota. Mr Flanagan 
gets a grand good lot of cows and caives, 
ind [ am confident that the ‘ 
him good result in Dakota, 
proud of having had the 

initiating him into the Short 
I have sold bulls as follows \ PDanff 
bull to Mr. T. F. Dugan, 
A bull by Victoria’s Pre 
. Tracey, Farley, la., ar 

the same sire to English Bro At iamosa, 
la. The great two-year-old bull Mina's 
Duke 2d to Mr. W. Kluesner, New 
Vienna, Ia. A bull by Victor to Mr. D. 


sales 








by e 


Daley, Bankston, Ia. I still have ninety- 
five head of pure bred Short-horns left, 
including a bunch of seventeen young 


bulls, ten of them in the pink of condition 








and the best lot Masurks Gem A, April, 


bred well enough to go any where and do 


is _ disappointed when 





Recent Public Sales. 


BELLOWS SHORT-HORN SALE 
MAKES HIGH AVERAGE. 


successful Short-horn 


ae e+ average, 


BUCKLEY’S ene HORN SALE 
H. 














and a right promi 
for “205, which Was the top ger 


in an admirable 


from again in the 
ing an excellent 


and was assisted 























Rienemscheider, 





PARCDPONK.....c004 6 




















Emancipator 1 156682 
years old and over a ton tn welght. 


CARKOTHERS BROS., 








SFO Imp. Chester White boars, gilts, Sept., 





kind. Pedigree free. Fred Ruebush, Sclota, 11. 
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Guaranteed One 1000 
Circulation Line Lines 


878 (2°) 
AUCTIONEERS. 
HE 
THE STANDARD || GAREY M. JONES 
F ARM P APER S Live Stock and Real Estate 
Auctioneer 
BEST FOR THE READER 1215 “ake all. 
- THEREFORE If you want to buy or sell a farm, city property or 
BEST FOR THE ADVERTISER | | “Writetorterms und dates.” 
Arranged according to location, reading from W. C. L 0 0 K | N G B | L L 
east to west. Live Stock and Real Estate 
AUCTIONEER 
Has the reputation of bogies t ~enel the onpendhmr sgl 
Ohio Farmer, Prompt ming ny etter fae asus aan non AB a pooeay 
Cleveland, O., and CLAIM DATES EARLY. 
SAC CITY, IOWA 


Kate 50c per line.) 


Michigan Farmer, 180,000 $.80 .64 











Detroit, Mich | eqeemecmeeane a 
“tone and Fon SILAS 1GO, PALMYRA, IOWA 
Home and Farm, 
Leulevitie. Ky. 100,000 60 45 | | LIVE STOCK AUCTIONEER 
indiana Farmer | Expertence has taught me to se!) all kinds of live 
F 2 32,000 25 .16 | stock with a high degree of success. Write or wire 


Indianapolis, Ind. 


—-. Gazette, 70,000 .35 .35 


Hoard’s Dairyman, 50,000 30 .24 
Ft. Atkinson, Wis , 
om Agriculturist, 60,000 .25 .23 


Kacine, Wis. 


for dates. Terms modera rate. Bestof reference. 


Live Stock Auctioneer 


Seventeen years’ experfence In the business. My 
customers are my best references. Write for dates. 
Terms right and satisfaction guaranteed. 

W. F. STRATTON, Cambridge, lowa 

Breeder Short-born Cattle and Duroc Jersey swine. 











The Farmer, ® 
ss vaui.stiin. ‘M5000 50 45.) HS Duncan, Clearfield, lowa 
Wallaces Farmer, 54,000 .30 .25 Fine Stock Auctioneer 


Des Moines, la. 
we Farmer, 
Topeka, Kanes. 
— and orm, 


aap gee 30,000 15 13] | J, L, McILRatH, HARTWICK, lA. 


741,000 378 208 Fine Stock Austionser: 


Duroc Jersey and Poland-China hogs and Short- 
' horn cattle my specialty. My customers mey refer. 
These publications are conceded to be the au- ences. Ask them. Write me. 
thoritative farm papers of their individual fields. | ==> = ——— 
: | ve EK tEFORDS, 


ane Lee 


Johnson’s Herefords 


Good bulls coming two years old 
for sale Nice tndividua's and well 
bred. Come to see them If you want a 
good bull. They will please you. If 
you can't come, write. Prices moder 
ate My herd numbers 100 head. Pro- 
gress by Beau Donald tn service. Will 
meet those who notify me. 

GEO. M. JOHNSON, De Soto, lowa 
On C.K. 1 & BP. Ry., 22 miles west of Des Moines. 


POLLED DURMAMS a ————————————— — 
PRPPPPL APPL PLD PPADS \ TANTED—Registered cattle tn exchange for 


PO LLED DU RHAMS good farm. Box 151, Independence, lowa 
HORSES. 


Herd Headed by Arcadia Duke 3d 


you want the best of the breed write me. 


Visitors welcome. 


H. W. DEUKER, 


Reference, leading fine stock breeders for whom I 
am making sales year after year. Can book a few 
50 000 25 25 more dates 


For further information address 


George W. Herbert, 
Western Rep. First National Bank Building 
CHICAGO, ILL 





Wallace C. Richardson, 
Eastern Representative Temple Court 
NEW Yor K CITY 























We make a specialty of fine 
Wellman, lowa | young Jacks. Ail stock sold 
undera positive guarantee. We 
ean show you more quality for 


he ol ha “ani be yume 
D. S. Polled Durham Bulls ee 








and helfers; also Short-horns with calves at foot Wantor come and see us, 
Chotce Poland-China herd boar #@35. One new Stover 

Duplex 10 h. p. feed mill with elevator—bargaln RENO & MORRISON 
Kee us or write r.s. 485. BAKK, Batavia, Towa 
Box w. we, KR. 4, Daven _ Davenport, lowa - 





Double Standard Polled Durhams Percherons for Sale 


A few young bulls forsale of good quality and breed- 
ing. Address for particulars and prices. The lowa State College ts offering for sale a 


J. T. FERGUSON, LAURENS, 1OWA Percheron stallion coming two years old, and a mare 


six years old with fillle fual. Address 


DIVISION OF AGRICULTURE 
lowa State College, Ames, lowa 


has a lot of heavy boned 
R 0, MILLE PERCHERON AND CLYDE 
nog 9 coming two- 

yid. Farm condl- 

GUERNSEYS FOR SALE tions and prices for farme o., 


Lucas, Houte tf, as County, lowa. 
We have recently purchased three entire herds of Malan Hoe C., B. & Q. allway 

Guernsey cattle from New York state and offer for —_ ae =e 

sule cows, helfera and bulls of all ages. Fifteen JOR SALE « " EAP Imported and home bred 

young bulls of serviceable age, all high class regia- Percheron, Clyde and Shire stallions, 2 to 6 years 





Ww Then answ ering adve ‘rtisements please 
mention Wallaces’ Farmer, 





_s t BRNSEYS. 

















tered stock. We have on our farm 250 head of Guern- old, 1300 | to 2401be. J.J Burrle r, ¢ eds ar, lowa. 
eeys for you to select from. Car lots a spectalty wee ae 5 as 
ilcox & Stubbs Co., | » > pr AFT stallions and mares for onte 30 black 
: ° Percherons, 18 bay Shires, all recorded. Write 
P. O. Box 64, Des Moines, lowa. 


for catalogue and prices GW Bilbo, Creston, la. 














GO TO 


“GALBRAITH’S’ 


For the Best 


CLYDESDALES 


in America. 
core SUFFOLKS AND HACKNEYS (htt tices 
DE KALB, ILLINOIS 











WALLACES’ FARMER 


June 25, 1909 








1878 1909 


TRUMANS’ CHAMPION STUD 


Special Prices for 30 Days on 


SHIRE, PERCHERON, BELGIAN 60 
AND HACKNEY STALLIONS 


Fresh Importation of Shire Mares for Sale 


The last International was acknowledged to be the greatest show on earth and our win- 
nings ut that show prove absolutely that Trumans’ shires and Hackneys are in a Class to 
themselves, and our Percherons are the best we can buy in France. 

All our prize winners are for sale. 

If your community requires a STRICTLY FIRST —— DRAFT OR COACH STALLION 
please write us, We have been in the in a business 30 YEARS, and our customers aré 
our friends. Our guaraiitees are liberal and we live up to the nl. 


Cur Seventh | mportation inde August, 1908, Arrived May 5th 





Write the publishers of this paper or any bank in Bushnell about us. Address for catalog 
and other information, mentioning this paper when writing. 


TRUMANS’ PIONEER STUD FARM, BUSHNELL, ILLINOIS 


























BER AMCONTA'OHSAE STALLIONS SEL“GRYTES JACKS 


I have already received three large importations since Jan. 20th, of big, tine Perel 











» eron horses, One importation {ncluding the best that could be found in Perche, 
* importation of the biggest and best Belgian horses I can secure in Belgium, and ; 
other importation of the largest and best individuals in jacks that have ever been! 
out of France and Spain. These jacks range in size from 15 to 18 hands hig! 
corresponding weight and bone. The time has arrived when the American farmer con 
not make faterest on land worth @100 to #250 per acre unless he breeds and grows bette 
; stock. No man can afford to feed anything In the live stock line in mules or horses that 
{x not of the very best breeding, and the offspring of the highest type and quality of an 
SY cestry. I will contract every mule (sired by jacks sold by me this season) foaled during 
the season of 1410, at 875 each, at 4 to 5 months old, and take these mules at the nearest 
. > town to where they are born. If aman has a good, tirst class mare he cannot afford to 
uni raise a mule by any other jacks than those from my farm. | will guarantee every jack 
sold to stand at a #20 service fee and have all the trade he can handle for the season. Farm and market 
horses are selling higher than they have ever sold before fn the history of the busi ess and will double in va 
in the next two years. Itis high time that every locality had as good a stallion or jack as can be procured tn 
America or Europe. You cannot afford to pasture or feed grain at present prices to anything but big stuff, 
and you are “‘far behind the time” if you use horses weighing under a ton. No man can afford to buy a stal 
lion without first seeing these masterpieces that I have brought from Europe. I give an iron-clad guaranty, 
ranning for 2 years, with every animal sold. I am importing 40 head of big, heavy brood mares from the 
Perche, the very best mares that can be had In France, also a few Belgian mares of the best quality grown. | 
expect to hold a public sale toward the latter part of April and sell these brood mares under the hammer. To 
those who want to ralse full blood Percherons, it will pay you better to buy these oe tine mares, bred and 









grown on the farms fn France, from where has been imported for the past 40 years the grand Percheron sta 
lions we have learned to value so highly in America, and from whose pure blood traces = can be seen on every 
farm in the United States. These mares are the fountain-head of pure Percheron breedtr This is the 





to begin if you are going to raise full blood Percherons. Everyone interested write me ~~ price and dat 
sale. Remember, I am selling the beet values in stallions and jacks every day. Don't wait, but come an 
see me atonce. Only mares will be sold in the sale 


WwW. L. DeCLOW, Cedar Kapids Jack Farm, Cedar Kapids, lowa 


THE AVONDALE STUD FARM 


Our New Importation Has Just Arrived 
Consisting of 50 


CLYDESDALE STALLIONS AND MARES 


Some of the best that ever leit Scotland. Also afew choice fashionably bred HACKNEYS and 
few selected PERCHERONS. ‘This will make us upwards of 75 HEAD to select from, and fort 




















next 30 days will sell at a low price for cash or bankable notes. We made our record in tl 
show at lowa state fair, and at Illinois state fair we won more prizes than al i} other compet 
itors put together. Those looking for tirst class stallions and “9 ires Kindly write us for prices 
and terms. Weare the large . importers of Clydesdales in the U.S. 

Lafayette is on the ©. R. 1. & P., 40 miles north of Peoria, ilinats. Prospective buyers 


Write for cataPogue. cnisoas 


JOHN LEITCH, . - - . Lafayette, Iinois 





























Paramount Stock Farm Breeds Pure Bred 


PERCHERON AND SHIRE HORSES 


Surveyor 9222 (24818), champion Shire stallion, any age, Chicago 
International 1907, heads my herd of Shires. Twenty-one classes shown 
at the International 19077—21 premiums won. A _ record surpassed by 
none. Young stock forsale. New tmportation of Shires and Percher- 
ons arrived in July. Some of them were good enough to winin the stro ‘g¢- 
est competition out the pastseason. Come and see them before you buy, 
Farm near Hudson, nine miles from Waterloo. 


WM. CROWNOVER, 











Hudson, lowa | 











Walnut Grove Percherons 


Stallions and Mares, Imported and Home 
Bred at Bargain Prices 


me ALP. NAVE, Attica, Ind. 


A rellable pedigree and good guarantee with every animal. 
Write or visit meif you desire first class stock 








LEFEBURE’S BELGIANS 


New Imporortation Fills My 
Large Barn With 


Ton STALLIONS FOR THE TRADE 


Will quote bargain prices for 30 days. Come and see. Will show you good ones. 


HENRY LEFEBURE, **c.ci'cancs' “* FAIRFAX, 1A. 














Watson, Woods Bros. & Kelly Go. 


LINCOLN, NEBRASKA 


toast of High Class 


Percheron, Shire and Belgian Stallions 


THE Bt Ou KIND AT THE RIGHT PRICE 


ri. -_ PERCHERON STALLIONS 


Arlington, Nebraska 


On main line C. & N.-W., 25 miles northwest of Oma 
miles cast of Fremont. 





Rhea Bros.” 





























OW hen ‘n answering adnate srtisements 5 plone ase mention. W allan wes’ Farmer 
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June 25, 1909 


WALLACES’ FARMER 


ABERDEEN -ANGUS. 





For Black Woodlawn Angus Cattle and a Square Deal 








WRITE 


P. 3. DONONGE, o.oo Brookelde Herd; M. H. DONOHOE, Prop. Oakfiew Herd: 
L DONOHGE, Prop. Gienfoii Herd. 
HOLBROOK, OWA. ANGUS CATTLE BREEDERS 


er PATRICK LEAHY, Prop. Glenmere Herd, Williamsburg, lowa. 
Shipping point Parnell, on Milwaukee Ry. 


Four great herds close together. 























INVERNESS ANGUS 


Herd Headed by 
Equalize 83737 


Trojan Erica, Blackbird, Pride and Queen Mother 
families represented. A few good young bulls and 
females for sale. 


E. T. DAVIS, lowa City, lowa 


HIGHLAND PARK Stock FARM 


TWENTY Polled Aberdeen-Angus cows 
with calves at foot for sale. Come and see them 
or write 


L. W. NEUDEGK, Prop., Fort Dodge, Ia. 


PINE PARK 


ANGUS 


Herd headed by Black Key of Cloverland 84533 
Individual merit our hobby. A few young bulls of 
the Pride and Biackbird families forsale. Can also 
spare a few females. 


J. B. WARDRIP, 


THORNBSE RG. IOWA 


Rosengift Stock Farm 


offera some nice Angus bull calves of the correct 
type, with good breeding and at prices that will 
move them. Some show stuff forsale. Is the home 
of a number the leading winners of 1908. 

Farm at Kelley on the C. & N. W. and Electric. 


ROSENFELD & SIVERLY, Props. 


Oak GLEN Angus 


A half dozen bulls of serviceable ages for sale, 
sired by the 2100-pound prize winning Mayor of Alia 
éth, he by the champion Heather Lad of Emerson 2d 
‘They adhere closely to modern beef form and are 
from ancestry that insures a repreduction of their 
own likeness. Herd is represented by all leading 
families. A few females will also be spared. Prices 
reasonable. Address 
W. Ss. AUSTIN, 


CARLOAD 


Angus Bulls 


S!red by Scottish Hero 52494 and Glen's Priieno 91406 
In ages from 10to 20 months, in good useful) con 
dition for the buyer. If you want bargain prices on 
bulls write me. 


HN E. GRIFFITH, 
WASHINGTON, 


ANGUS BULLS FOR SALE 


Twelve — yearling and two-year-old bulls— 
Biackbirds, Trojan Ericas, Prides and Coquettvs sired 
by Im Eliminator, Imp. Proteros, Baden Lad and 
Star of Denixon. These bylls are right and priced 


right. Inspection invited. 
W. A. MCHENRY, DENISON, 10WA 


J. B. BROWS, Herdsman 


Angus Bulls 


THAT WILL PLEASE 


Bullt to improve the standard of excellence of the 
breed. Among them are herd leaders of the choic 
est breeding. Can also spare a number of females, 
e'ther open, in calf, or with calves at foot. 


Fred J. Nelson, Sheldon, lowa 


Farm two miles from town. Three railroads. 


ANGUS BULLS FOR SALE 


A splendid let ef young bulls from a year to two 
yeare oid. I am offering only the best produced ina 
herd numbering about 200 bead. They will be sold 
very cheap, conaidering quality and breeding. Come 
andseethem. Farm adjoins town. 


GEO. MeCULLOGH, | HUMESTON, IOWA 
Loncerancn ABERDEEN-ANGUS 


The Meme of the Best Imported 
and Mome-BMred Doddies. 

Largely made up of Blackbird, Erica, Pride, Queen 
Mother and Heatherbloom families. Half of the 
breeding matrons in the herd are imported. £00 
head in herd. If you wantto buy an Angus bul! 
with which to head a good herd, or from which to 
raise market topping steers. we ask you to write us. 
We are sure we can please you. 

CHAS. ESCHER 4 SON, BOTNA,IOWA 


BATTLES’ ANGUS 


Record unequalled in show ring. Two herds main- 
tatned, headed by show bulls, including the cham- 
pion Glenfoil Thickset. Fifteen bulls sired by him 
and other show bulls for sale—good ones. Write me. 
0. V. BATTLES, Maquoketa, Iowa 


of both sex for sale. Angus the Black- 
bird, Pride, Queen heuer and other popular fami- 

lies. Also cows and heifers bred to Pabno and Dandy 
of Hayti, the latter a show buil, also for sale. 

A. G. Messer, Grundy Center, Iowa 
































Duamont, lowa 





IOWA. 


























Quietdale Angus 


ALL LEADING FAMILIES. 


The superior breeding bull, EBONY OF QUIET- 
DALE, in service; sire of the first prize calf herd at 
lowa and Missourt state fairs. Several choice young 
bulls for sale at prices that will move them. 


H. J. HESS, R. D. 6, Waterloo, la. 


FOR SALE—ANGUS HERD BULL 


KLEBERG 69258 

Sire. Imp. Edward R.; dam, Imp. Krivinia Is as 
well a bred Angus bull as there isin America and 
will be sold ata bargain. Guaranteed in every way. 
Also six young bulls from 18 to 26 months. sired by 
Blackbird King of Alta. A number of good type 
females for sale bred to Kleberg and with calves at 
foot by bim All will be sold worth the money. 
Write at once. Address 
cc. F. SWirFrt, 


ANGUS BULLS FOR SALE 


AT BARGAIN PRICES. 


Eight good young bulls, including two double bred 
Trojan Ericas, one Pride, and one Queen Mother, all 
sired by Amp. EKifioch. the sire of prize-winners, 
and as well a bred Ballindalloch Trojan Erica as 


H. L. M. BRUNER, TOLEDO, IOWA 


| SIX YE*#L"G BULLS 


sired by Blackbird Ito, the champion senior Angus 
yearling at World's Fair, are offered worth the 
mouey to close them out quick. See them at 


SPRINGDALE STOCK FARM 


adjoining town. 


W.B. SEELEY, Mt. Pleasant, lowa 





Harlan, lowa 











B ERDEEN hemes bulls for sale. We have as 
+4 fine a lot of young bulls for sale from 1 to 2 years 
old, as can be found anywhere. All of the fashion- 
able families, and can suit the most particular buyer 
oranyoue wanting a good bull at a a price. 
Located 17 miles east of Des Moines on C. Pe 
and I. LU. Rys. R. Wilkinson & Sons, Mitchellville. la. 











RED POLL 


Red Polled 


Bulls, Cows and Heifers 


High class ones. My berd is a herd of ribbon win- 
ners from start to finish. They are from the best 
and most richly bred sires and dams in England and 


the L. 8. Address 
DAN. CLARK, Cedar Falls, lowa 


Hurr’s Rep Po.ts 


A number of young bulls for sale, among them are 
those gooa enough to head pure bred herds. Two are 
ls and 20 months old and are sired by Pleasant 
Mill Victor, a prize winner at Sioux City in 106. 
Balance are by my herd bull, Adwaneer, ason of 
the champion Profecter. Herd is strong in both 
milking and beef qualities. Good goods at living 
prices. Address 
Cc. W. BUFF, 


RED POLLS 


Two young bulls for sale, one a state fair prize 
winner. Also young cows and heifers, both bred 
and open. Quallty will compare favorably with the 
best of the breed 

Bb. A. SAML ELSON. Kiron, lowa 


SCHENGK’S RED POLLS 


A good strong lot of bulls for sale between one and 
two year old. For prices and full information ad- 
dress. MWHON IN SCH ENCK, Algona, lewa 


RED POLLED CATTLE 


Now on hand a few large and very-choice 
yearling bulls at fair prices. Also plenty 
of females of different ages. Call at the dunt 


old stand or write 
Ss. A. CONVERSE, 











Mondamin,. Iowa 














Cresco, lowa. 








SHEEP. 
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Shropshire Rams 


FROM GRANDVIEW FLOCK 


A good lot of yearling rams forsale at reasonable 
prices, Also a Short-horn bull 


Write for particulars. 


Cc. J. WILKINSON, COLFAX, IOWA 


st" SHEEP 


English and American ewes. 
bred; also ewe and ram lainbs 
for sale. A few choice Cots 
wold rams left. Stock of show 
yard type a specialty. Men 
tion this paper when writing 


H. CORIELL 
Green Vatiey, Mlinois 


Greenbush Flock of Shropshires 


Headed by the great ram, Imp. Shropshire Standard. 
100 breeding ewes—both tmported and home bred. 
Visitors always welcome. 
A .L. MASON, 











Karly, lowa 





SHORT-HOKNS. 


(23) 87) 


HOLSTEIN-FRKIESIANS 





Ronee 


AsHwoop SHort-Horns 


Headed by Cherry Grove Banff 18th, Ose of the 
Greatest Sens of imp. Lord Banff 


Twelve good young bull and twenty-five cows and 
heifers for sale. These cattle will please the critical 
cattlemen. Prices low for quality in order to close 
them out before winter. 


B. McKEEVER, 


Oak Bluff Stock Farm 


Breeder of high-class 
Scotch Shorthorns and 
Cotswold Sheep. 


Foundation cows are mostly to get of Imp. Scottish 
Pride 128543, Imp. Lord Mount Stephem 206904 and 
Scottish Knight 136371. Young stock for sale. 


WM. MUNDY, Washte, lowa. 


Short-horn Bulls 


From Good Milking Dams 


for sale. One two-year-old Rose of Sharon, richly 
bred, oue yearling. Price very low fur quick sale. 
Address or come and see 


SCOTT GIBSON, Altoona, lowa lowa 


Pleasant Hill Stock 
REUBEL BROS., —” 


BREEDERS OF 
Scotch and Scoich-Topped 


SHORT-HORN CATTLE 


and the largeatstrainof Polanud-China hogs on 
earth. Three Scotch bulls for sale, 10 to 12 
months old. Farm one mile east of 


MARATHON, 1OWA. 


VALLEY VIEW SHORT-HORKS. 


Cruickshank, Scotch and Scotch topped cattle. 
The Bothwell bred bull, Lavender's Best, in service; 
sired by Golden Lavender, dam by Imp. Nonparet! 
Victor. Young scotch ball! fit io head pure bred berd 
forsale. Also large type Poland-Chinas. 


A. O. STANLEY 
Worth County Sheridan, Missouri 


Farm 4 miles southeast of town. 


Eiss Bros., LauReL, fa. 


Breeders of Practical 
Milk and Beef 


SHORT-HORN CATTLE 


Herd headed by the Superior Scotch bull, General 
Booth, that formerly headed Walpole Bros.’ herd. 

Several good red bulls for sale, out of good milking 
cows. Address as above, or come and see them. 


SCOTCH BULLS 


and Percheron Stallions 


Six bulis and two recorded Percheron stallions— 
one 4 and one 2 years old. Bulls are from 10 to 14 
months old—5 sired by ny Victoria herd bull, Fear- 
Jess Victor 174014, Prices right. Inspection 
invited. Correspondence promptly answered. 

Farm 8% miles from town. 


JOHN | LISTER, 


E. E. C. HOLLAND MILTON, OWA 

g Walnut Lewn Stock Farm 

Breeder Short-horns and Poland Chinas 

English Champton 2d heads herd. Families, 

Secrets, Orange Blossoms, Victorias, Young Marys, 

Young Phslils, Agathes and others. Choice young 
things of both sex for sale. 


Good Scotch Bulls 


From 8 to 20 months, sired by Victor Missie 2d, reds 
in color; of choicest breeding, good Individually and 
in good condition for immediate service Prices 
right. Address 
WM. M. SMITH & SONS, 


Yearling Bulls for Sale 


These are good serviceable bulls of the low-down, 
beefy type aud out of cows that are good milkers. 
Prices reasonable. Address 

HELD BROS., Hinton, lowa. 

_ Farm adjoins town, 10 miles porth of Sioux ¢ ity. 


Harrisdale Short-horns for Sale 


A good strong vigorous lot of Scotch and 
Scotch topped young bulis for sale, all reds. Will 
also sell cows and heffere. Prices very reasonable. 
Trains on new railroad stop at Harrisdale. 

J. A. Harris &* Son, Atlantic, | iowa 


Fariey, lowa 




















Conrad, lowa 








West Branch, lowa. 





18 Short-horn Bulls for Sale 


Good ones at bargain prices. Address 
HMUNKYWDOKRY FARM, 
Pella, Iowa, or Higby, Missouri 


GREENBUSH SHORT-HORNS 


Imp Curbstone at head of herd, @ bull weighing 
2iW pounds and of the early maturing type. His get 
are the low down, casy feeding kind—tbe sort that 
wins favor wherever seen. Young stock for sale. 
Address A. L. MASON, Karly. Towa. 


Four Scotch Herd Headers 


15 to 15 months old, all red ard all got by Imp. Kinellar 
Stamp. Twoare out of iniported cows. one a Myele 
and the otherisan Athene. These bulis are good 
individuals and priced worth the money. Come and 
see them T. A. DAVENPORT, Belmond, lowa. 


Short-horn Bulls 


Eight good strong red bulls from oue to 
two years old for sale 


HENRY LEFEBURE, Fairfax, Linn County, | lowa 


WAYSIDE FARM SHORT-HORNS 


High ciass bulls of serviceable 
ages for sale 


G. H. BURGE, Mt. Vernon, lowa 











Beaver VALLEY Farm Herp 
or 


HOLSTEINS 


HEADED BY HOMESTEAD TRIUMPH 


Twe choice young bulls for sale—1i months 
old, strong, vigorous, well marked—from A. Kh. 
cows. From notable, potenté per cent sire. Have 
also five younger bui) calves from 1 toS months old 
They are from “Milk and Butter King.’ a bull thar 
sold for 610,000. Their dams are @troug in the bet 
bioed of the breed. Splendid records, descending 
from dams of known quality and A.K.O. records. 
Inspection of he especially invited Mera 
tuberculin tested. If you can't come, write 
Address all correspondence to 
BEAVER VALLEY FARM, 

R.F.D. 5S. Cedar Falls, lowa 


We Are HOLSTEIN Breeders 


Will sella Pm. : pa - mall Patten from one to 
seven months old, outof excellent dams. We breed 
the best and sell thetrincrease at reasonable prices 
The best is always the cheapest, but the 
cheapest is seldom the best. Preduction, 
Size and Individuality can be purchased 
at the 


CHICAGO STOCK FARM 
R. B. YOUNG, Prop. Buffalo Center, towa 


~ | Holstein—Friesians 


10 to 20 Ibs. butter in a week. Wouldn't 
your herd be improved by a sire from such dame 
They have been bred tn this Hine for 2,000 years. Write 
us. McHAW SRRON., SBuckinghan 2. towa 


Lox SALE- > MALE HOLSTEAN calves 
eligible to registry. Address BTATE SANA- 
TORIUM, Mt. Vernon, Missouri. 


























JERSEYS. 





eee 
JOLLED JERSEWS —Hornless dairy cattle 

Kules for registration, breeder's name, etc., of 
Chas. 5. Hattleld, Sec’y., Box 13, Rh. 4, Springfield, “0 











B KERKSH IRES. 


¥ BRANXHOLME 
FARM 


inservice Premier Francia 102000, 
Baron Duke 144th, and Hepeful Lee 
119525. 

Young stack of both sexes aired by Rivals 
Chamption 2d 115049, litter mate to Rivals Cham 
pion 112500, for shipment after June Ist. 

lnspection invited. 

MacDONALD KHOS., Montezuma, fa. 

Joint sale at Ames, Auguat 3, 1908. 


GREGORY FARM 


SE Berkshires 


The home of 
MASTERPIECE 
BARON DUKE 50th 
BARON PREMIER 8th 
Cheice stock ef both sexes for sale 


w. s. CORSA, WI WHITEHAL”, ILL. 


pu noc (JERSKY Ss. 


P®PLII IS 


PINE GROVE DUROCS 


Fall boars now ready to ship. Four are full broth 
ers to the prize winning Mode! Wonder, being by the 
champion Crimson Wonder | Am and out ef May 
Bloom. Two are by the prize winning Count Tolatuy 
and out of Daisy Advancer. Quality trst Class 


prices reasonable. 
A. McCURDY & SONS, ALTA, 10WA 


Maple Grove Herd of Durocs 


will have stock for fall trade. 
Nothing at present. 


CHAS. BEERMANN, Route 5, Webster City, lowa 
| AGH TON gr; rARM mu ERD Duroc Si raeys. 

A limited number of Sept., 1% 4, males. Post up 
on their individuality and size up thetr breeding. It 
will pay the breeder as well as the farmer to do some 
checkiug up all round on these lads. Don't be afrald 
to ask questions concerning them. HOFFMAN & 
CHAPMAN, It. 2, Washta, lowa. 


S. P. FREED, AMES, IOWA. 
Blg boned, lengthy, fall boars sired by Manley 
Orton and Advancer 1V, and out of Proud Advance 
dams. Priced low for quick sales. 









































Hart’s 


FOL. INAS. 

A choice lot of fail boars now ready to ship; also a 
Umited nomber of July, 1904 farrow. Breeding ts of 
the very best. We make a specialty of selling iry 
wallorder. We guarantee our stock to fultill every 
representation made for them, and 1f found to be 
otherwise they may be returned to us apd money 
will be cheerfally refunded. 

Meginstered Jersey Cattie of bot sex for sale 


Oo. DB HART, Le Mars, lowa 


Poland-Chinas 


Jobn Miller bred Poland-China pigs, March farrow, 
of both sex forsale. Also sows for early Sept 
farrow. Mal! orders a specialty. Write for particu 


lare and prices. Address 
Alton, lowa 


WH. P. GERNST, 
Please mention this paper when writing. 
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Country 
Telephones 


SAFE FROM LIGHTNING 
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AT LAST! 


You can now prevent your telephone from being burned out by lightning. We DEALERS 
guarantee to protect you and members of your household from shock and injury SELL IT. 

caused by lightning coming in on the ’phone wire during a thunderstorm. You W COST IS 
know that hundreds of people have been seriously injured from this cause. People NN: SMALL 

have been killed and houses destroyed, but now all may have absolute protection. All Ys 

may telephone in perfect safety no matter how vividly the lightning may flash. W.C. )X 

Shinn, the Wizard of the Lightning, has invented, has fully tested and has patent applied for on ANY 
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Get This 
Protection 
Without 
Deiay 
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} Telephone Lightning Arrester 


Hy Installed By Implement and Hardware Dealers Who Sell W. C. Shinn Copper Cable 


This lightning arrester gives this absolute protection. Endorsed and Call on your dealer and learn more about the great value of this attach- 
recommended by telephone companies—they are glad to have it on their mentforyourtelephone. If we are not represented in your locality, write 
lines. (See letter from Lincoln Telephone & Telegraph Co. of Lincoln, in us direct for particulars, telling how to secure this lightning arrester at 
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) ’ our free booklet.) With this device attached to your ’phone you cannot once. You and your family are entitled to this protection, and we can 
YY f possibly be hurt or shocked even though telephoning during a storm, arrange that you get it. 
Hold the receiver close to your ear during an electrical storm—just as ® 
uit U you do on the stillest of days. Hear every syllable spoken by the person you Endorsed by Scientists 
q are talking with. Shinn’s Scientific Copper Cable Lightning Rod will protect buildings 


We guarantee there is no danger—no more annoying ‘‘breaks’’ in your against damage from lightning forever. W.C. Shinn is manufacturer of 
conversation—no more disa~ W,C. Shinn’s Pure Copper Cable Lightning Rod. This rod has the 
greeable ‘‘sputters’’ caused highest endorsement of scientific men and farm paper editors and fire 
by electrical disturbances in jnsurance experts. Insurance companies recommend a discount of 10% 

the atmosphere. to 20% in their rates on farm buildings that are fitted with Shinn’s 

_ Shinn’s Lightning Arrester Copper Cable Lightning Rods. During the last ten years thousands of 
is a safeguard that every tele- buildings have been protected with the W. C. Shinn Copper Cable 
phone user should have. It Rod, and not a single one of them has ever been damaged by light- 

~ yoy PB ceghrg —— ning stroke—and never will be. Mr. Shinn gives every buyer of his 
o pu e 2 oO ec io ing : xi 

pot quid. Guan sieaahed. lightning rod a written, legal guarantee against loss. 


it is always on guard. The Lightning Rod Genius 


’ 

Protects _— phone for- W. C. Shinn is the wizard of the lightning—the lightning rod genius. 
ever. Can’t**burnout.’’ Pre- pig newly patented Thunder Storm Machine, which can be seen at any 
vents lightning from running W.C. Shinn dealer’s, is a marvel. It creates a miniature lightning 
in over long distance on the _ stroke so you-can see it long enough to understand it. It shows you 
telephone wire. Absolutely why buildings are struck by lightning, and why there is no need of 
does away with every element their ever being struck. Shows how millions of dollars’ worth of farm 
of danger. property that is now being destroyed by lightning every year 

One of the most practical could all be saved. Many dealers show this machine, and it is a 
onhest ‘fic i ee f th marvelous proof of the protection forever given by W.C. Shinn’s 
and scienti c inventions 0 e Copper Cable Lightning Rod. 
age because it is so simple. Don't wait until you have suffered loss from light- 

Worth many times itslow ning. Make the lives of your family, your 
cost. Selling rapidly. Buyers buildings and your stock absolutely 
would not consent to part with safe—guaranteed safe—without 
it. Sold by dealers every- ‘rther delay, 
where that W. C. Shinn’s 


Lightning we ve pester got 1B 
QE, Thunderstorm ask . 
WK Machine C e 


Shinn CopPe” 

















Insurance Men Endorse Shinn 


The State Association of Nebraska, com- 
prising about 60 Insurance Companies, unani- 
mously passed the following resolution: 

‘Resolved, That this association recom- 
mend that all buildings of its members be 
well rodded, and that we believe the Copper 
Cable Lightning Rod, manufactured and 
sold by Ww. C. Shinn, to be the best and 
cheapest lightning rod made.’’ 





FREE BOOK 


Mr. Shinn has written avery inter- 

esting book, ‘‘Lightning and How to Con- 

trol It.’’ Callon yourlocal dealer who sells Shinn’s 

Copper Cable Lightning Rod and get a free copy. Or if 

mo dealer in your locality, send us the coupon in opposite cor- 

ner and we will send you book by return mail. It is full of 

reliable information for every farmer end every member of his 

household. ‘Tells all about lightning and the laws of nature in 

regard to it—how houses and barns take fire, and how people 

and stock are killed—why water drains, stoves and iron beds are 

very dangerous during thunder and lightning storms, and 

explains fully how and why Shinn’s Copper Cable Lightning 
Rods prevent strokes absolutely. 


W.C. SHINN, 129 16th Street, Lincoln, Neb. | 





















. Cut Out This Coupon and Mall It Today 
- C. SHINN, 129 16, St., Lincoln, Neb. 


Send me your b « 
trollt.” Also give ramen ogeightning and How to Con 


Copper Cable Li i nearest dealer selling 
Arrester. Lightning Rod and Telephone Linen 
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